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LETTERS 





CORRECTION: Your issue of Oct. 19, 
1935, spoke of “Dr. ‘Pillsbury, a former presi- 
dent of the American Psychology Associa- 
tion, who taught at Cornell for 34 years be- 
fore he came to Michigan in 1929...’ Your 
editorial staff, when referring to “Who’s Who 
in America,” should read the punctuation 
more carefully and not be a victim of the 
treacherous semicolon. I assume that was 
the source of your information. If your edi- 
tors will re-examine “Who's Who” they will 


find that he was “assistant in Psychology, 
Cornell University, 1895-97.” This statement 


is followed by a semicolon and thereafter oc- 
curs a series of positions that he has held at 
the University of Michigan since 1897, when 
he became an instructor in psychology at Ann 
Arbor. 

It is true that he has been “chairman of 
the Department of Psychology since 1929, 
University of Michigan” but this merely in- 
dicates his advance in rank, Formerly the di- 
‘vision of which he was a part was the De- 
partment of Philosophy and Psychology, of 
which the late Professor Robert Mark Wen- 
ley was the head. 

A. WHITE 


Detroit, Mich. 


LEE 


PEACE: A friend draws my attention to 
your issue dated Sept. 21, 1935, wherein no 
mention is made of Great Britain in your film 
correspondent’s list of countries where un- 
official help is being given to Francis Leder- 
er’'s World Peace Federation, 

Many besides myself are helping unoffi- 
cially this side, and to my certain knowledge, 
600 signed World Peace Federation forms 
have been sent to Hollywood headquarters as 
a result of the efforts of sympathizers in 
England and Wales alone, since July last. 

There is no lack of enthusiasm for the 
cause of World Peace this side, and your 
omission whether unintentional or otherwise 
should be rectified. 

(Miss) Joan DruMMOND 

London, England 


BOTH FEET: The News-WEEK reminds 
me of the play “I Cover the Waterfront” only 
it happens to be “We Cover the World.” 

In your Oct. 19 issue under the heading of 
Labor you have news of the A. F. of L. con- 
vention. We note the resolutions of Mr. 
Francis J. Gorman and followers to form a 
Labor Party rather than pick up the crumbs 
at the Democrat or Republican tables. At 


bottom of the same page we look with disdain 


on the undignified photo of Mr. Gorman with 
both feet upon his desk, The modern busi- 
ness executive we know does not have time to 
attain this posture but must keep both feet on 
the floor and fight for his existence. I am 
wondering how a Labor Party with this sort 
of Leadership would end. 
CLARENCE Ross 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


BAH!: Your so-called “action photographs” 
page 12 Nov. 9, Philadelphia Kennel Club 
Show—showing a dog and child kissing— 
BAH! 

To print this picture is an insult to little 
children—and to insult little children by 
yours or any other paid-for magazine is an 
insult to humanity. Think it over. Yours for 
better sense in the future. 

Joun H. Penix, M. D. 

Flat Rock, Mich. 


RACES: It is hard to believe how Mr. 
Mahoney, a Tammany,Hall leader, can utter 
such untair and prejudiced opinions (Nov. 2 
issue) against American participation in the 
coming World Olympic Games at Berlin. He 
ignores, or pretends to ignore, that athletics 
is a system of collective exercises, universal 
in scope, recognizing no nationality, race or 
political or religious creed whatsoever. 

F, OLIVER, JR. 

Port au Prince, 

Haiti. 


PREPAID: Being sort of a migratory bird 
as I am, in the oil game, I’m always changing 
ny address but you folks trot right along with 
me with every change of address. Couldn’t 
get along without my News-WEEK since 
forming the habit. I have already paid for 
next year’s subscription and more by follow- 
ing your football predictions. 

C. C. Brooks 


Geophysical Research Corp., 
Larned, Kan. 


SPEED LIMIT: [| read the article (Nov. 16 
issue) “And Sudden Death” and note there 
have been over three million reprints. 

Unfortunately, a large part of our popu- 
lation like to read these morbid descriptions 
of blood and sudden death, but I do not be- 
lieve it is going to deter the people who com- 
mit the greatest percentage of accidents in 
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AQUA VELVA 


FOR AFTER SHAVING 


1. Bracing—feels great.on your face. 
2. Soothes tiny nicks and cuts. 
. Protects against windburn and 
chapping. 
. Makes you look your level best. 
.Costs less than one cigarette a 


day. re 

Send 3¢ in stomps for qa sample bottle of Aqua 
Velva, to: THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, 
Conn., U.S. A., — LoSalle, MONTREAL, Canada. 
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MADE BY THE MAKERS OF WILLIAMS LUXURY SHAVING” CREAM 
AND GLIDER, THE WILLIAMS BRUSHLESS SHAVE 





























































Every seven days News- 
WEEK brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated, 
concisely told, compactly pre- 
sented—all for a little more than 
a cent a day. 
Bankers, corporation executives, edu- 
cators, write us that News-WEEK gives 
them a better grasp of what is going 
on in the world than any other maga- 
zine published. Sign the coupon below 
and get in step with the news of a 
fast-moving world. We bill you after 
the receipt of your first copy. 
























F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to News- 
Week for one year ($4) (J, for two years 
($6) (1, and send me a bill. 


Name 





Addr. 
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Read This 
Book FREE 


“THE TRAVELS 
OF MARCO POLO” 
is edited and with an 
introduction by Man- 
uel Komroff, noted 
author of ‘‘Coronet.”’ 
“Two Thieves,” and 
other distinguished 
bocks. Ila size it is 
7 x 9% inches: 1% 
inche; thick. It has 32 
illustrations in color 
by the famous artist, 
Wito'd Gordon. Bound 
in rich b'ack buckram. 
embossed and stamped 
in go'd: tinted page 
tops printed on fine 
laid antique paper. 


Marco Polo was the 
first European traveler 
to cross Asia and write 
down his strange dis- 
coveries. And after 
600 years this gorgeous 
story of his fantastic 
adventures during 26 
- years of wandering has 
lost none of its puls- 
ing life and color .... 
vast palaces, dazzling 
courts, unbelievable 
harems, feasts. batt'es, 
and the invincib’e Ku- 
b!ai Khan and Mongol 
hordes, strange beasts. 
temples, and weird 
rites. 
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Get Great Books 


{formerly up to $25} 
in exquisite new editions 
—for Only $1.22 to $1.98 each 


ILL you allow us to 
send you, without cost 
or obligation, this beau- 
tiful new De Luxe Edi- 
tion, “THE TRAVELS 
OF MARCO POLO”? 
We want you to see, at 
our expense, the kind of bargains Char- 
ter Membership in the De Luxe Edi- 
tions Club entitles you to receive. 
This great book, for example, was 
originally priced at $5.00. Now, as a 
Club Member, you may read it FREE. 
Then, if you decide to keep it, this fine 
new edition (with 32 illustrations in 
color by Witold Gordon, the famous 
artist) will cost you ONLY $1.59! 
There is no cost to you in joining the 
Club now. No obligation to “take a 
book” at any time. You pay nothing 
but the Club’s low price for volumes 
you yourself want—after having first 
examined them free. Their luxurious 
bindings, fine printing and rich contents 
are difficult to describe. The average 
book is 6” x 914”. Many are larger. 
Most contain 500 to 600 pages—some 
over 1,000 pages. Many are illustrated 
in color with paintings by great masters, 
and with exquisite drawings and photo- 
graphs. Every volume is complete, un- 
expurgated. Some were $6.50; others 
$10.50, $17.50, even up to $25.00! But 
now you may have them for as little as 
$1.22 each, none higher than $1.98! 


How Is This Possible? 


America’s leading publishers have al- 


lowed us to use original, first edition 
plates. Authors have agreed to smaller 
royalties. Typical are “Stories of the 
Great Operas,” $1.47, formerly $10.50 
in 3 volumes; the beautiful 2-volume 
edition of “The Decameron” with 16 il- 
lustrations in full color by Jean de Bos- 
schére (formerly $17.50) now in one 
unexpurgated, fully translated volume 
for only $1.79; the famous $9.00 two- 
volume edition of “Great Works of 
Music,’ now in one handsome volume, 
for only $1.59! 

Charter Members pay nothing to join, 
no dues later. You take the monthly 
Featured Book when you want it, or no 
book at all. Or you may select an Al- 
ternate Book described in the Club’s 
Monthly Advance Report, which is free. 

The monthly Featured Book is sent 
to you for Free Reading. IF you keep 
it, you send its low price, plus few cents 
postage. But if you do not value it— 
simply return it. 


Examine This Book FREE 


Let us send you “The Travels of 
Marco Polo” for free reading, on this 
simple Club plan. If you like it—then 
send, not original price of $5.00, but 
ONLY $1.59 plus postage. Otherwise 
return it, without obligation. 

If you love beautiful books—if you 
want tremendous savings on them— 
send the Charter Membership Coupon 
below, without money, now! THE DE 
LUXE EDITIONS CLUB, Dept 
7911A, Garden City, N. Y. 








TTT? eae 
al us FREE CHARTER-MEMBERSHIP COUPON 


THE DE LUXE EDITIONS CLUB, Dept. 7911A, Garden City, N. Y. 





A glimpse of the landscaped acres of Country Life Press—where De 
Luxe Editions are printed—with fountains, pools, flower beds... . 
known the world over as ‘‘most beautiful publishing community in 
America.” 


I accept your invitation to become, without cost or obligation, a Charter Member 
of The De Luxe Editions Club. This entitles me first to examine free, and then to 
purchase if I wish, great books formerly costing up to $25, for only $1.22 to $1.98 each. 

Send each month the Club’s Monthly Advance Report, and. for 3 days free examina- 
tion, the Featured Book, beginning with ‘“The Travels of Marco Polo,’’ formerly 
$5.00. If I keep this book, I will send its special reduced price, $1.59. plus small 
postage and handling charge of fifteen cents. However, should I decide to return 
this or any other book in the future, [ may do so, and may choose, if J wish, an 
Alternate Title from the list in the Advance Report. 

As a Charter Member I am under no-obligation other than to pay for books I 
myself decide to keep. . There are to be no dues or fees, and I may discontinue 
membership at any time. 
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WHAT BETTER GIFT? 


NEWS-WEEK is published for those who are interested in news—men and 
women everywhere who want to understand what is happening through- 
out the world. There are, no doubt, a number of such persons on your 
Christmas list. What gift would they appreciate more than NEWS-WEEK’s 
unprejudiced, illustrated account of the significant events of the world? 


Each member of the family will look forward to NEWS-WEEK’s brief, thor- 
Oughly illustrated presentation of world news. 


NEWS-WEEK is as appropriate for a busy executive as it is for his daugh- 
ter at college. As useful as it is entertaining, NEWS-WEEK compliments 
the discrimination of the donor. 


NEWS-WEEK is a gift not for the moment, but for all of 1936. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES 


One 1 year subscription, regular rate... 0... cece cece eeeee SF 
*Two 1 year subscriptions, gift rate... oc ccc cece eceeeee eee oO 
Additional 1 year gift subscriptions, each, 0... ccc cece ees 93 
Two year subscriptions, each | 


Add $1.00 per year for Foreign Postage 


*One may be your renewal to take effect automatically at the expiration ot 
your present subscription. 


NEWS-WEEK 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER NEW YORK CITY 


For your convenience a Christmas order blank is enclosed in this copy of 
NEWS- WEEK. 


CORRECTION:—Since our order forms were printed before ratification of the recent trade 
treaty with Canada, they carry notification of additional Canadian postage. We wish to 
announce that there will be no additional postage for NEWS-WEEK subscriptions sent to 
Canada. 














thoughtless, careless, ignorant and intoxi- 
cate drivers, and it is not going to stop until 
the speed of the automobile is lessened. 

My plan is, that no automobile (except police 
cars) be manufactured to exceed 45 miles an 
hour. Of course, this cannot be done without 
the cooperation of the automobile manufac- 
turers. If they are not inclined to do so, they 
might be forced by public opinion. If the 
present massacre cannot be eliminated along 
these lines, a Federal law might be passed 
which would prevent the manufacture of a 
car to exceed a definite limit, 

The insurance and casualty companies 
would be with you in this to a man. 

The crucifying of an army of our people 
by these engines of death cannot continue. It 
must be stopped and will be eventually. The 
people of the country will not continue to 
stand for this wholesale slaughter. 

I think you could do a real job if you would 
inaugurate a canipaign to curb the speed of 
the automobile as now manufactured, which 
would positively and definitely save thousands 
of lives. In fact, I believe the present is the 
logical time to take this matter up, as the 
public is becoming more and more conscious 
of the seriousness of reckless driving and a 
wave of opposition might be created which 
would sweep the country. 

T. NeLtson STROTHER 

Strother, Brogden & Co. 

Members Baltimore Stock Exchange 

Baltimore, Md. 


BEST YET: Your issue of Nov. 16, the 
fourth I have received on my subscription, 
was the best yet. I am more pleased with the 
magazine each week. The pictures are so un- 
usual, and the articles are clear, complete and 
short enough to be interesting throughout. 

I have the magazine delivered to the office, 
every one likes it so much, that I often have 
a job to locate it for myself . 

Have you a binder suitable, or made pur- 
posely for News-WEEK? If so, please furnish 
description and advise price. 

Frep W. UTEcH 

Utica, N. Y. 


Editorial Note: News-WeEeExk furnishes vis- 
ible binders to its subscribers at 25 cents 
apiece, 

* 


PROTESTS: The attack on Ickes (Nov. 23 
issue) is an example of the kind of righteous- 
ness Americans love most. No doubt the pur- 
chase of German steel was out of line with 
PWA intentions, though as you say it was 
“insignificant” in size. Did Messrs, Green or 
La Guardia protest privately by letter, as 
both might have done? Was Ickes’s own col- 
league, Secretary Roper, content to set things 
right by means of the telephone call you re- 
port? No sir! These patriots knew that anti- 
Nazi feeling was ripe throughout the land 
and they did not waste their indignation. 
Overnight the incident was built up into an 
international grievance. 

Happened to notice in a neighboring col- 
umn that so far this year there have been 
seventeen lynchings in this country, and that 
three officers of the flaw had condoned the 
last two. No protests about that! 


CuHarLEs GARY 
Hoboken, N. J. 


JUMBO: In your very excellent notice of 
“Jumbo” on Nov. 23, you gave credit to 

everyone except to the man who was proba- 
bly responsible, more than any other one per- 
son, for the show's success, I refer to Mr. 
John Murray Anderson. 

If it wasn’t for Mr. Anderson’s superb 
showmanship, his great artistry and his Rem- 
brandt-like feeling for color with lights, all 
Mr. Rose’s enthusiasm, Messrs. Hecht and 
MacArthur’s rather dull libretto, and Mr. 
Maney’s press-spoofing would have gone for 
nothing. 

While not wishing to discredit the valiant 
efforts of all those concerned with “Jumbo,” 
it is very obvious to anyone who knows the 
theatre that it was Mr. Anderson—and Mr. 
Anderson alone—who “saved”’ the show, to 
say nothing of Mr. Rose’s and Mr. Whitney’s 
money ! 

Credit where credit is due! 


RaLtpH HERTER 
New York City 
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NOW You Can SEE The Whole BIBLE STORY 
Untold Betore Your Eyes in the 


WORLD’S GREATEST 
BIBLE PICTURES 


The greatest story in the world completely pictured in the greatest series of 
Biblical pictures ever created! In a single exquisite volume you may possess 
the complete series of famous engravings by the immortal French artist Gus- 
tave Dore—each picture occupies a full page (page size 84% by 11 inches) 
and is reproduced by the artistic photo-offset process. Accompanying each 
picture is a page describing the episode pictured. These reading pages to- 
gether comprise a running story in brief, simple, well-organized form of the 
outstanding events of the whole Bible and present references to the Book, 
Chapter, and Verse of the Bible text. 























The 
Complete Series 


of 
Famous Engravings by 
the Immortal 











The Most Beautiful 
Volume in Which 
The Bible Story 
Has Ever Been Depicted 


This is a volume of incomparable beauty. 
Dore’s_ illustrations have never been 
equalled. They stand as the crowning 
achievement of one of the world’s great- 
est artists. Authentic in every detail of 
costume, expression, and character, they 
offer a wealth of accurate information as 
well as an inspired treatment worthy of 
the great book which they illustrate. The 
binding of the book is luxurious artcraft, 
embossed and modelled in silver. You 
will agree that it is one of the loveliest 
books you have ever seen. 


A Thrilling Experience for Child and Adult 
218 Magnificent Full-Page Pictures of 
The Most Dramatic Biblical Events 


These wonderful pictures and fascinating text cover the Bible story from the dawn of 
creation through centuries of struggle, to the birth of Christ and the spread of his gospel. 
Turn the pages and get, from the pictures themselves, a comprehensive knowledge of the 
Bible and a new understanding of its story. Read the brief interesting narrative and see 
how perfectly it presents the most important sections of the Bible in logical, connected, 
easily understood form. For children and grown-ups alike this superb form of the Bible 
story is ideal for enjoyable reading and complete understanding. 

Here are all the wonderful stories that everyone must know of Adam and Eve in Eden, 
of the Flood and Noah’s Ark, of the Great Plagues in Egypt, of the Warrior Joshua and 
the Taking of Jericho, of Samson, His Incredible Feats, His Betrayal by Delilah, of Boaz 
and Ruth, of David’s Battle with Goliath, of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, of Daniel 
in the Den of Lions, of the Nativity, of John the Baptist, of Mary Magdalene, of the 
Feeding of the Multitude, The Crucifixion, The Experiences of Paul, and scores more of 
the fascinating and inspiring stories that fill mankind’s greatest book. 
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A Read tie Never Before at So Low a Price! 
e7ye ° This is an outstanding publishing event, not only because for the first time it makes 
218 Thrilling Episodes roma he wut oa eee to all, but also because it has been priced at an amazingly 
. The Writi ow figure. You wou ardly expect to get 
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International 


sells nearly twice as many 


heavy-duty trucks 
as any other maker 


Forry- FOUR manufacturers in 
this country build heavy-duty 
trucks, 2-ton and over. Inter- 
national outsells the nearest 
rival nearly two to one. 

And mark this: In all trucks, 
from 14-ton up, International 
registrations the first seven 
months of 1935 are 67 per cent 
over the same period in 1934. 
The entire truck industry to- 
gether gained 32 per cent. No 
other leading truck, regardless 
of size or price, equals Inter- 
national’s gain. (FIGURES BASED 
ON R. L. POLK & CO. DATA.) 

Time has taught truck users 


this truth— International deliv- 
ers extra value. The rising tide 
of demand is for INTERNATIONAL 
Trucks because here is the best 
paying truck investment. When 
you buy trucks, be guided by 


what experienced users know. 


International sizes range from 

Light-Delivery to powerful 

Dump and Tractor-Trucks, 

starting with 14-ton 6-cylinder 
chassis at 


$400 :::..; 

factory 

Consult any International 
Branch or Dealer 


| 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 
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CHALLEN GE: Capital Organizes for War on Administration; 


Utility Companies Defy December 1 Deadline for Registration 


“We can well be grateful that more 
and more of our people understand and 
seek the greater good of the greater 
number . . that selfish purpose of 
personal gain, at our neighbor’s loss, 
less strongly asserts itself ... that 
peace at home is strengthened by a 
growing willingness to common coun- 
gel ..« » 

“We have a new trail.” 

Next week Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
new trail winds toward the uncertain 
landscape of a Presidential year. In 
the political thickets ahead glint the 
weapons of snipers who don’t agree 
with the “we can be grateful” in the 
President’s Thanksgiving Day procla- 
mation. 

Business has taken “common coun- 
sel.” For the first time since Eastern 
wealth banded against Andrew Jackson 
in the 1830s, a President finds himself 
face to face with the threat of an or- 
ganized assault by capital. 

J. P. Morgan warned that expendi- 
tures and taxes must be cut, or every 
American fortune will vanish within 30 
years: “Everything is a possibility, ex- 
cept that the United States or anybody 
else can go on indefinitely spending 
twice as much as is earned.” 





The Liberty League—volubly aided 
by John W. Davis, 1924 Democratic 
nominee and corporation lawyer—the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and other organizations increased their 
propaganda against the New Deal. 


Ganc-Up: Last week the business 
world broke out with its first important, 
open act of hostility. Vice President 
Philip H. Gadsden of United Gas Im- 
provement Co.—oldest American hold- 
ing company and one of the most pow- 
erful—announced his firm would not 
register with the Securities & Exchange 
Commission. In so doing it challenged 
the constitutionality of the Ufility Act, 
which specifies all holding companies 
must sign up before Dec. 1—Sunday. 

A preliminary rumble prepared the 
publictfor U. G. I.’s action. In the Octo- 
ber Public Utilities Fortnightly, Edward 
F. Hutton, chairman of the far-flung 
General Foods Corp., wrote: 


“All industry ... has a stake in this 
controversy between the government 
and the public utilities.” He went on to 
warn that “sooner or later” business 
would suffer if the Administration’s 
“radical Socialist” plans went through. 
“So, I say, let’s gang up.” 





The phrase ran like mercury over the 
country’s front pages. The challenge 
staggered New Dealers; they warned 
that the Federal Trade Commission 
could probe any “ganging”’ by utilities 
“on the eve of a Presidential campaign.” 
Chairman O’Connor of the House Rules 
Committee demanded a Congressional 
investigation. 

Then Hutton recanted. He had writ- 
ten the article before adjournment of 
Congress last Summer. Had he not 
been recovering from illness in South 
Carolina, he would have stopped publi- 
cation. He might have doubted Mr. 
Roosevelt’s September announcement 
of a Breathing Spell for business, but 
Secretary of Commerce Roper’s recent 
speech had convinced him. 

“Gang up,” he explained, was a term 
he had used since school days. The 
phrase simply meant “‘let’s get together.” 

But to the public U. G. I.’s defiance of 
SEC had the earmarks of organized op- 
position. As chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Public Utility Executives, Vice 
President Gadsden represented the in- 
dustry, rather than one company. 


DeatTH CLAUSE: Congress passed the 
1935 Utility Act in its last cyclonic 


ONAL, WIDE WORLD 





Philip H. Gadsden: His U. G. I. Defied the SEC. Hugh S. Magill 


of Federation of Investors Was One of His Legal Advisers 
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Summer days, along with other New 
Deal legislation that the Republicans 
let slip by on sufferance: the Supreme 
Court of the United States later would 
void any measures that it found uncon- 
stitutional. It had done so with NRA 
and the Frazier-Lemke Farm Mortgage 
and the first Railway Retirement Acts. 

Among the chief controversial bills, 
the Utility Act stuck its chin out for 
challenge because of its Death Clause. 
The measure, foreshadowed in the 1933 
Democratic platform, demands simplifi- 
cation of public service systems: Section 
11 empowers. SEC to investigate the 
various groups; then, after 1938, to dis- 
solve such holding units as it deems 
superfluous to the efficient conduct of 
any given company. 

To bring the industry under Federal 
control—that is, within SEC’s juris- 
diction—the measure considers. the 
major utility nuclei as conducting inter- 
state commerce. In this bracket it 


places companies that, while distribut- 
ing power in one State alone, negotiate 
their securities in other States. 

Nov. 7 Federal District Judge Wil- 









lasts 


John W. Davis: He Gave Legal Advice to the Utilities 


INTERNATIONAL 


Samuel Insull and His Son: Their Remaining Utilities Are Simplified 


liam C. Coleman in Baltimore unex- 
pectedly crystallized the utilities’ re- 
action to the Administration’s con- 
ception of “interstate.” Asked to 
advise a holding company in receiver- 
ship as to whether it should register 
with SEC, he not only said No,—but 
in a 96-page decision found the Utility 
Act unconstitutional from the ground 
up. 

But the verdict did not rest on a suit 
directly challenging the law—as did the 
Schechter claim against NRA. It mere- 
ly answered an incidental—the govern- 
ment called it collusive—dquestion in 
connection with a bankruptcy reorgani- 
zation. 


The case, taken to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, might or might not reach 
the highest tribunal. At best, the 
utilities knew they could not hope for 
a Supreme Court decision for months. 


DEADLINE: As Dec. 1 neared, they 
faced the alternative of registering 
with SEC or taking action to protect 
themselves. Their best legal minds— 
including John W. Davis and Hugh S. 
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Magill, president of the American 
Federation of Investors—warned them 
against the first step. By registering 
they would virtually accept the impli- 
cations of malfeasance contained in the 
Utility Act. 

SEC offered them “immunity”—they 
could sign up and test the law’s inherent 
justness afterwards. But in similar 
cases—notably the Weirton Steel suit— 
the opposite had obtained: courts ruled 
an industry could not challenge the con- 
stitutionality of a law which it had ac- 
cepted. 


If they didn’t register, the companies 
risked heavy penalties. U. G. I. took 
that risk. At the same time it pro- 
tected itself from criticism for just dis- 
obeying the law. Directly challenging 
what it termed an unjust law, the Phil- 
adelphia concern asked the United 
States District Court for an injunction 
restraining SEC from enforcing the 
terms of an act which violated “the 
rights of private property.” Within a 
few days other major concerns, repre- 
senting the bulk of public service in 
the Northeast, followed U. G. I.’s 
example. 


Orrers: But—win or lose in the 
courts—some of the country’s utility 
systems took steps to convince the pub- 
lic of their good faith and possibly save 
themselves embarrassment in future. 


For instance, in Chicago the vestiges 
of Samuel Insull’s utility empire under- 
went radical simplification. The Peo- 
ples Gas, Light & Coke Co. severed its 
connections with Commonwealth Edi- 
son Co. and Public Service Co. of North- 
ern Illinois. Samuel Insull Jr., who had 
assisted in the three companies’ man- 
agement, will confine all his activities 
to the Commonwealth and Public 
Service. 


Attorney General Cummings in- 
structed Federal district attorneys to 
bring no criminal charges against con- 
cerns failing to register with SEC; this 
board hoped government and industry 
could iron out their differences by means 
of a few amicable civil suits. 


Prospects: Beginning next month, 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
starts hearings in suits against other 
important New Deal legislation: the 
Bankhead Cotton Control Act, the law 
setting up TVA, and—because this 
Monday it granted an injunction stay- 
ing collection of rice processing taxes 
under the amended AAA—both the old 
and new AAA laws. 


The TVA case challenges the govern- 
ment’s right to go into the power busi- 
ness. The others involve the principle 
of interstate commerce and the Feder- 
al Government’s use of tax monies. All 
the cases, set for argument before the 
middle of December, are likely to be 
ruled upon during January— in plenty of 
time to cause distress at the session of 
Congress starting Jan. 3. 

Far from worrying over prospects, 
Wall Street enjoyed a 19,000,000-share 
week—three times as much trading as 
in the same period a year ago. 

And Roosevelt reelection odds fell 
from—5-2 last Spring to 8-5. 
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RELIEF : Mayors, Meeting in Washington, Fear 
End of Federal Aid; Hopkins Offers Reassurance 


In the green-carpeted ballroom of 
Washington’s Mayflower Hotel, Mayor 
Edward J. Kelly of Chicago looked out 
one morning last week over a sea of 
unhappy faces. Then he turned to a 
lanky man seated behind him on the 
platform: “Mr. Hopkins, we are sick.” 

WPA Administrator Harry L. Hop- 
kins knew that the 100 Mayors, on the 
second day of their annual convention, 
suffered from more than just too much 
fork-juggling in celebration of their re- 
union. Origin of the Mayors’ malady: 
Fear that Federal aid for local bread- 
lines would end next July 1, at the close 
of the fiscal year. 

Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia of New 
York had sounded the convention’s key- 
note: “Unthinkable and impossible,” 
cried the chunky executive at the idea 
that Federal aid could stop abruptly. 
Modern invention, with its flood of 
labor-saving devices, meant that, even 
after complete business recovery, the 
country would “still have several mil- 
lion men and women unable to find... 
employment.” La Guardia—whom the 
Mayors later elected as their President 

-vigorously exhorted his colleagues to 
bring pressure on the next Congress for 
fat 1936-37 relief appropriations. 

To the ailing convention, Adminis- 
trator Hopkins brought’ soothing 
words: “The Government of the United 
States and its States and cities have 
put their hand to the plow, and it will 
never be taken away. We may change 
our methods and our expenditures, but 
in one form or another these people at 
the bottom of the heap are going to get 
care.” 

Then the Mayors trooped to the 
White House for more assurances, from 
Mr. Roosevelt: Talk about cutting off 
all Federal relief next year was only ma- 
licious rumor. The Administration cer- 
tainly wouldn’t “let people starve.” 

That refreshed the municipal leaders 
considerably, but did not end their wor- 
ries. Next day, back in their ballroom, 
they passed a unanimous resolution to 
supply Congressional committees with 
full facts and figures on next year’s re- 
lief requirements. To hold up their own 
part of the burden, they pledged them- 
selves to a determined campaign for 
lecal contributions. 

Both the President and Hopkins had 
carefully steered clear of detailed com- 
mitments. Already the WPA was up to 
its ears in work because of over-precise 
pledges: It had promised to shift 3,- 
500,000 persons from the dole to work 
relief by Nov. 1; when that proved im- 
possible, it repeated the promise for 
Dec. 1. 

Last week, lights burned all night in 
WPA offices throughout Washington. 
In consecutiye:eight-hour shifts, Harry | xo ; a meee EA, wie 
Hoses staff labored to hand out jobs ia ee ee ee ee 
ast enough to meet the deadline. Nov. Mayors. Jackson of Baltimore and La Guardia 
24, his aides still had to put 652,758 more of oy York: Sick but Not Downhearted 
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mames on work-relief payrolls. But 
WPA’s boss kept cool. To reporters he 
smiled: “You can say in 60-point type 
that the program will be completed on 
schedule.” 


ROOSEVELTS: President on a 
Pilgrimage to His Health Shrine 


Eleven years ago Franklin Roosevelt 
visited a dilapidated little Georgia Sum- 
mer resort called Warm Springs. In 
curative waters with a natural temper- 
ature of 89 degrees he exercised legs 
stiffened by infantile paralysis. 


After six weeks Mr. Roosevelt had 
made greater progress toward recovery 
than he had in the three years since he 
was stricken. Two years later he bought 
the spa, placed title in the non-profit- 
making Georgia Warm Springs Foun- 


dation, and created an up-to-date insti-. 


tution for the care of paralysis con- 
valescents. For himself, he purchased 
a 2,000-acre farm on near-by Pine 
Mountain. 


Last week the President made his 
eleventh pilgrimage to the Springs and 
his Pine Mountain home—the five-room 
cottage which neighbors call the Little 
White House. During the first few days 
he received no official visitors. A spe- 
cial detail of 69 Marines from Quantico, 
Va., and Pensacola, Fla., helped thir- 
teen Secret Service men bar unofficial 


sightseers. Last year curious crowds 
annoyed patients and snooped around 
the Little White House. 

Every day Mr. Roosevelt swam in the 
big, glass-enclosed pool, visited neigh- 
bors, and drove his Plymouth touring 
car—operated entirely by hand—all 
over the farm and the foundation 
grounds. As always, when on vacation, 
he joshed newspaper men at every op- 
portunity. Once he steered his car onto 
a golf course fairway to ask a journal- 
istic threesome what they were doing. 
Later, as he went past the cottage as- 
signed to correspondents, he waved and 
shouted: 

“How are all the cripples today?” 


® James Roosevelt, the President’s eld- 
est son, has been selling insurance since 
1930. Last July he also started selling 
yeast, becoming president of the Na- 
tional Grain Yeast Corp. His double 
duties kept him busy: “I’m working six 
days a week now and will work seven 
pretty soon, I guess.” 

But young Roosevelt did not work 
enough to suit the yeast company’s 
directors. They asked him to give more 
time to his position. Last week the 
company announced James’s resigna- 
tion. Frank Chambers, vice president, 
explained: 

“Mr. Roosevelt has many interests, 
and naturally cannot take care of all 
of them.” 


® Col. Theodore Roosevelt Jr.’s lanky 
son Cornelius, 20-year-old Massachu- 





KEYSTONE 


Secretary Perkins and Secretary Roper See the Roosevelts Off to Georgia 


setts Tech student, thirsts for adventure. 
Last year he armed himself with a 
camera and tramped the Peruvian jun- 
gle as photographer for an exploration 
party. 

Last week Boston police suspected 
Cornelius of having laid aside his cam- 
era for an air-gun. Motorists passing 
M.I.T.’s Delta Psi house reported a 
sniper at work. A police car investi- 
gated—and ran into a barrage of lead 
pellets twice the size of BBs. Straight- 
way the officers invaded the fraternity 
and arrested Cornelius and a class mate. 
One of the policemen turned to Cor- 
nelius: 


“What’s your name?” 
“Roosevelt.” 
“Which Roosevelt.” 


Cornelius smiled: “The other Roose- 
velt, for a change.” 


LABOR: Lewis Replies to A.F. of L. 
Rebuke With His Resignation 


John Llewellyn Lewis, big-chested, 
leonine president of the United Mine 
Workers, loves a fight. He battered his 
way by word and fist from the mine pits 
to leadership of the world’s largest 
labor union. 


As chief of 542,000 miners, Lewis has 
long campaigned to convert the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to the principle 
of the industrial unions, comprising all 
laborers in a particular industry—radio 
makers, steel men, clothing workers. 
But the older craft unions, recruiting 
laborers doing the same kind of job in 
different industries—tinsmiths, machin- 
ists, needleworkers—dominate the fed- 
eration and resist any change. 


At the A. F. of L. convention last 
month, craft union forces—supported 
by William Green, federation president 
—repulsed Lewis’s faction three times. 
But the 55-year-old miner scored one 
smashing victory—his powerful fists 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Named the American delegation to the Lon- 

don naval limitation conference Dec. 6 
(see page 11). 

Announced he would ask Congress for $3,- 
600,000 to add 4,000 men to the Navy, 400 
to the Marines; bringing Navy personnel 
to maximum strength of 100,000, Marines 
to 17,000. 

Discussed new budget with Treasury Secre- 
tary Morgenthau, Acting Budget Director 
Bell, and James P. Buchanan, House Ap- 


propriation Committee Chairman. 
DEPARTMENTS: 
Treasury reported that only one-fourth of 
the $4,000,000,000 work-relief fund, most 
of which has been allocated, had been 


spent up to Oct. 31. 
The Shipping Board Bureau of the Com- 


merce Department, noting increase of ex- 
ports to Italy, warned steamship com- 
panies to conform with the Administra- 


tion’s policies regarding war material ship- 
ments (see page 7). 
OTHER AGENCIES: 

Relief Administrator Hopkins estimated 
that on Nov. 24 work-relief employes num- 
bered 2,847,242—652,.758 jobs short of the 
3,500,000 goal set for Dec. 1 (see page 9). 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Nov. 21) 


TRODGEIAS. ccccccdcccccccoceseccee $50,681,570.21 
TEEMORGTETOES. cccdicocceccosscecs $105,670,281.79 
WRINREO cindecececrvene eseecce $1,464,461,954.97 
Deficit, fiscal year ........... $1,604,427,742.17 
PURO BOE Dedrcictccadceic $29,594,552,116.94 
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floored a craft union leader who ques- 
tioned his ancestry. 

Early this month Lewis, still smarting 
from the defeats suffered at the confer- 
ence, rallied seven other industrial union 
leaders and mapped a new assault on 
craft unionism. Last week Green staged 
a counter-offensive. In his official re- 
port of the convention he inserted a 25- 
page attack on Lewis’s behavior. Lewis 
read the rebuke and within an hour 
mailed Green a fifteen-word letter: 


Dear Sir and Brother: 

Effective on this date, I resign as vice 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor. Yours truly, 

John L. Lewis. 


Monday Lewis announced he would 
not quit the A. F. of L. personally, nor 
take the U. M. W. out of the organiza- 
tion. He still hoped to capture federa- 
tion control by creating new industrial 
unions in mass-production industries. 


» 
POLITICS: GOP Takes Steps to 
Refill Arsenal and War Chest 


William B. Bell, 56-year-old president 
of the American Cyanamid Co., wears 
a Phi Beta Kappa key and an academic 
beard that makes him look more pro- 
fessorial than any Roosevelt adviser. 
But he has whacked the Brain Trust 
at every opportunity. Up in the Rocke- 
feller Center, New York, offices of his 
company he has written speech after 
speech—all attacking New Deal spend- 
ing and “dictatorial” policies. 

Bell has made a fortune deriving 
nitrates and other chemicals from the 
air. Last week he prepared to go into 
reverse motion—extracting millions 
from GOP pockets to fill the air with 
Republican campaign speeches. 

Henry P. Fletcher, Republican Na- 
tional chairman, put Bell at the head of 
the party’s new finance committee of 
sixteen businessmen. Because each of 
the sixteen has powerful financial 
connections, Fletcher’s announcement 
brought swift predictions of a gigantic 
GOP campaign fund. 

And Bell’s name at the head of the 
list prompted forecasts that the party 
would use most of its war chest lam- 
basting New Deal extravagance. While 
Bell stocked the financial arsenal, Lew- 
is W. Douglas—the Administration’s 
ex-Director of the Budget—would pro- 
vide factual ammunition. Since he 
quit Washington last year, Douglas has 
repeatedly socked New Deal finance 
methods. In less belligerent moments, 
he works as vice president of American 
Cyanamid—in the same offices with 
Bell. 

Other ripples on the political pool: 


* The Literary Digest announced first 
returns from its nationwide query: 
“Do you NOW approve the acts and 
policies of the Roosevelt New Deal to 
date,” Of 40,000 votes—from Georgia, 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma 
—47 per cent answered Yes, 53 per 
cent No. 

But three days later the American 
Institute of Public Opinion’s monthly 
poll showed 53 per cent of American 
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WIDE WORLD 
Frank Knox: A Knox Columnist Looks 
at His  Boss’s Political Aspirations 


voters would still support Roosevelt in 
an election. In each of the five States 
covered by The Digest, the -Institute 
found Roosevelt holding substantial 
majorities. 


® In Pittsburgh, David A. Reed, once 
President Hoover’s chief wheelhorse in 
the Senate, eliminated himself as a 
Presidential possibility. “I don’t have 
political sex appeal,” observed the 
glum-faced ex-Senator. “Roosevelt has 
it. But I discovered last year that I 
didn’t.” 

® Herbert Hoover’s friends spent most 
of the week denying that he either was 
or was not a candidate for President. 
Meanwhile in Chicago, Mr. Hoover is- 
sued a two-paragraph statement con- 
demning the new tariff pact with 
Canada: “The ... treaty is just an- 
other instance of ... hasty economic 
planning ...I presume it is more of 
the More Abundant Life—for Cana- 
dians.” 

Next day The Baltimore Sun editor- 
ialized: “On many subjects Mr. Hoover 
doubtless has a right to be heard with 
respect. But when he ventures to dis- 
cuss the tariff there is no need to waste 
any time over his arguments. . . The 
Smoot-Hawley tariff was a product of 
Mr. Hoover’s administration.” 


® Readers of Howard Vincent O’Brien’s 
column in The Chicago Daily News 
have become used to candid writing. 
But one of his articles last week bowled 


them over. Subject of the column: Col. 
Frank Knox, publisher of O’Brien’s 
paper and a Presidential aspirant. 
Excerpt: 

“Frank Knox .. . believes sincerely 
that, as President, he could alter the 
course of government. I do not. I 
believe that . vast and complex 
forces ... will drive our next President 
in substantially the same direction as 
taken by his predecessor ...I am 
convinced that Frank Knox would be a 
good President .. . But I am equally 
convinced that as President he would 
do things that are utterly abhorrent to 
him now.” 


MICHIGAN: Townsend Planners Steal a 
Nomination From Jinxed Republicans 


Since 1920, Republicans have elected 
five successive Congressmen in Michi- 
gan’s Third District, only to have death 
snatch each one from office. Last week 
the party got another jolt. Townsend 
Planners moved in and took the GOP 
nomination from regular Republicans. 

To choose a standard-bearer against 
Howard W. Cavanagh, Democratic 
nominee, in the special election Dec. 17, 
five candidates entered the Republican 
primaries. Among them stood Verner 
W. Main, dark-horse supporter of the 
Townsend Plan for a $200 monthly 
pension check to every American over 
60 years of age. 


Local Townsend clubs—with an esti- 
mated membership of 5,000—swung 
into action. Even the movement’s 
founder—Dr. Francis Townsend of Cali- 
fornia—took the stump. Result: Main’s 
votes topped the combined total of his 
four rivals, 13,418 to 11,864. 


NAVY: American Delegates Pack 
Bags for London Conference 


An old wheeze tells of a Georgia 
Negro who sat beside a mill-pond hold- 
ing a fishing pole—with no line at- 
tached. To curious passersby he ex- 
plained: “Oh, it don’t matter; there 
ain’t no fish here, anyway.” 


For months another inveterate fish- 
erman, Franklin Roosevelt, looked on 
the coming London Naval Conference 
as just such a fishless pool. Accord- 
ingly he planned to have the United 
States merely go through the for- 
mality of sitting in on the naval limita- 
tion discussions. He would send only 
two delegates, an Admiral and the 
American Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James’s—who would be in London 
anyway. 

November brought startling news: 
Japan had shipped a 20-man delegation, 
its biggest on record, to the Dec. 6 
parley. President Roosevelt wondered: 
Might the diplomatic pool contain some 
fish after all? 

Just to play safe, he decided last 
week to cast a full-sized line. He an- 
nounced he would send to London his 
No. 1 negotiator, Norman H. Davis; 
his ablest Far Eastern expert, William 


I. Phillips; and Admiral William H. 
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Standing, Chief of Naval Operations. 
With them would go a force of eight 
technical experts. 


Industriously the delegates brushed 
up on tonnage figures. But they saw 
slight chance of reducing armaments 
or even of continuing the present lim- 
itations, which expire at the end of 
next year. 

International storms had led Eng- 
land, and Italy to plan major ship- 
building programs. And more impor- 
tant, Japan had repeatedly vowed to 
abandon existing agreements which 
limit her floating strength to seven- 
tenths of England’s and America’s. 

The delegates’ principal hope: Some 
vague commitments from England, 
.France, Japan and Italy which would 
forestall a breakneck naval race. 

One look at the ever-optimistic Nor- 
man Davis convinced Washingtonians 
that the London parley would be no 
howling success. Last week he wore 
a long face. And when Norman Davis 
frowns, there is cause for gloom. 


COAL: 
Face Attack From Many Sides 


Anthracite Bootleggers 


All night and all year, heavy trucks 
rumble over dark Pennsylvania high- 
ways. “Miss Ann Thracite,” “Popeye,” 
“Boopy Doop’”’—caravans of lorries bap- 
tized in paint and chalk—roar toward 
Boston, Brooklyn or Baltimore, with 
cargoes of “‘bootleg”’ coal. 


Each morning at dawn, 13,700 Penn- 
sylvania miners trudge out to their 
“private” anthracite pits—on company 
property. Openly, in defiance of opera- 
tors and police, they dig up coal that be- 
longs to somebody else. Their crude 
windlasses and makeshift tipples, built 
of wood often pilfered from company 
yards, dot northeastern Pennsylvania’s 
grimy landscape—over the 500 square 
miles of America’s chief anthracite res- 
ervoir. 

Average 12-hour production per man: 
one ton, sold each night to truckers for 








The Miners’ Private Coal Pits—on Company Property 


less than $4. Legitimate miners’ con- 
tracts call for $5.50 daily. But legiti- 
mate jobs are scarce. Hard times have 
smashed hard coal. By last week, near- 
ly two-thirds of the men formerly em- 
ployed by the industry vainly sought 
work at abandoned collieries. Long be- 
fore, in 1930, jobless miners had begun 
to poach on company land. 


The “bootleggers” feel no conscience 
qualms: “What do we think about law- 
breaking? Well, we don’t think about 
that. We just figure we got to eat. 
We'll quit if they give us jobs. But they 
can’t drive us out.” 

Tradesfolk — dependent on miners’ 
spending-money—agree. Farmers help 
by selling the bootleg anthracite: COAL 
AND FRESH EGGS. Operators have found 
courts powerless against mass public 
opinion. Juries rarely convict. 

Bootleggers, banded together in 
strong unions, defy company interfer- 
ence. Consistently Gov. George H. 
Earle has refused to call out the State 
militia, fearing wholesale bloodshed. 

To convince bootleggers they ought to 
get out, operators harp on the perils of 
illegal mining: Narrow shafts, biting 
50, 100, even 200 feet into the earth— 
without adequate safety devices—kill or 
seriously injure more than 30 miners 
each year. 

More basic reason for operators’ wor- 
ry: The $32,000,000 annual bootlegging 
output—at $2 or $3 below current prices 
—snatches from legitimate dealers over 
8 per cent of their already shattered 
market. 

A fortnight ago the Anthracite In- 
stitute—association of operators—put a 
punch in its long anti-bootlegging cam- 
paign by paying the expenses of 28 
newspaper men on tour through the con- 
tested region. And last week foes of 
coal-stealing began a concerted attack. 

In Peunsylvania, Congressmen went 
after Attorney General Charles J. Mar- 
giotti: Enforce the clause in anthracite 
labor contracts which would cut the 
working day to eight hours and give 
more miners more legitimate work. The 
Anthracite Institute charged that only 
35 per cent of the coal “pirates” had 
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previous mining experience—the rest 
were racketeers. 

In New Jersey, the Fuel Merchants 
Association demanded Pennsylvania au- 
thorities take “drastic action.”’ And in 
New York City, Mayor F. H. La Guar- 
dia announced he would crack down on 
coal smugglers by compelling them to 
pay their long-dodged municipal sales 
taxes. 


LUTHER: Some Bad Will on the 
German Envoy’s Good-Will Tour 


If Dr. Hans Luther, German Ambas- 
sador to the United States, ever sits 
down to write an autobiography, he may 
have to gloss over last week’s sour mem- 
ories of his Nazi good-will tour into the 
Midwest. The Luther news-week in- 
cluded: 


Madison, Wis.—‘‘Down with Hitler,” 
University of Wisconsin students ad- 
vised the rotund Ambassador, and pick- 
eted his host’s residence. Nervous po- 
lice spirited Dr. Luther out of town. 


St. Paul, Minn.—At a press confer- 
ence, newspaper men wanted to know 
about German concentration camps and 
religious intolerance. Red with anger, 
the Ambassador promptly decided 
“There will be no interviews!” he 
clapped a black hat on his bald head, 
and departed. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Knights of 
Columbus publicly deplored receptions 
in Luther’s honor. Seventy organiza- 
tions labeled his visit ‘an affront to 
freedom-loving citizens.” 

New Ulm, Minn.—‘“Adverse criticism 
by Catholics, Protestants, and others” 
made city officials cancel a public wel- 
come. Businessmen dropped banquet 
plans. A volunteer dinner committee 
came to the Ambassador’s rescue. To 
his audience Luther announced: ‘There 
is absolute freedom among all religious 
denominations in Germany.” 

Within two days after his New Ulm 
address, Nazis closed Munich’s Catholic 
libraries and expelled all Jewish brokers 
from German stock exchanges. 
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BULLETIN S: Routs Become Victories ; Reporters 


Knit; How to Take Tanks; League Lags on Boycott 


BULLETIN 7:21 A. M. 


ROME, NOV. 23—-SUBMISSION OF ALL 
OGADEN PROVINCE TO THE ITALIAN IN- 
VADERS WAS OFFICIALLY ANNOUNCED TO- 
DAY. 

BULLETIN 12:02 P. M. 

LONDON, NOV. 23—-ABYSSINIAN FORCES 
HAVE RECAPTURED GORAHEI, STRATEGIC 
CITADEL IN SOUTHEASTERN ETHIOPIA, AC- 
CORDING TO AN UNOFFICIAL REPORT BY 
REUTERS FROM HARAR. 

All last week the battle of bulletins 
raged. Thousands of words, at 40 cents 
a shot, whizzed over cables from the 
Ethiopian front to American front 
pages, spinning a fantastic epic: 

Entire regiments slaughtered, only to 
rise and fight another day... Advanc- 
ing or retreating armies covering hun- 
dreds of roadless leagues in a few 
hours .. . Half of Southern Ethiopia 
conquered by Italy; the same day, its 
central citadel reoccupied by Haile’s 
hordes. 

Puzzled readers agreed the cam- 
paign’s best news flash had come from 
awoman. After traveling some 1,000 
desert miles recently in a vain search 
for hostilities, Fay Gillis Wells returned 
to Addis Ababa, took up knitting to 
keep from going loco and reported to 
The New York Herald Tribune: “What 
a war!” 

For almost three months the journal- 
ist-aviatrix and 60-odd other corre- 
spondents and cameramen painfully 
digested weird rumors released by 
Addis Ababa as news, and demanded 
permission to visit the front to see for 
themselves. Day after day Haile 
Selassie said: “ishi, naga’—yes, to- 
morrow. Finally last week he con- 
sented. 

In ‘‘white-canopied trucks and non- 


fabulous prices,” the news-starved bat- 
talion set out for Dessye, northern 
Ethiopian G.H.Q. Fay’s colleague- 
husband, Linton Wells, likened the 
exodus to “a 1935 version of the Okla- 
homa land-rush, with the Rover Boys 
enacting the principal roles.” 

Fifty miles out of Addis Ababa the 
caravan caught up with a ragged army 
of some 10,000 men, women and chil- 
dren marching north. The barefoot 
warriors “politely saluted,” calling out 
softly “money, please,” and “father is 
hurt.”’ At last reports the press pioneers 
found themselves at grips with a moun- 
tain “of terrifying proportions” and 
chattering populations of baboons. 


DANGER: While the Rover Boys 
trekked north, a handful of dead-eye 
newsgetters remained in Harar, Ethio- 
pia’s second city and chief objective of 
the southern Italian offensive. 

Harold Denny, hard-boiled young 
New York Times Correspondent, 
watched “unbelievably ignorant’ sol- 
diers dance their way out of town ex- 
pecting to fight machine-guns with 
muskets. He feared that, stampeding 
back in defeat, they would massacre 
every white in town. 

Laurence Stallings, headman of a 
newsreel safari, found his bulbous, 
cynical friend, Wehib Pasha, in a cap- 
tious mood. The supreme strategist of 
the Negus’s southern army doffed his 
fez at mention of Field Marshal Pietro 
Badolio—en route from Rome to re- 
place the ancient, elf-like Fascist Gen- 
eralissimo, Emilio de-Bono. But for his 
immediate adversary Wehib expressed 
contempt: 

“The Italians are doing nozzing. 
Graziani? Bah! A few shells a day. 
A leetle gas... He is timid... We 
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The Wounded Are Carried From the Front, Replacements Move Into Line 
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The Mystery Column’s March Across the Danakil Desert. 
(Below) Territory Italy Claims to Have _ Pacified 
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mention of tanks the Turk’s eyes 
squinted ruthlessly: “We assign 1,000 
men to each tank. It is true that 
some hundreds may be casualties . 
But in ze end we have ze tank.” 


MASSACRE: Addis Ababa gave out dif- 
ferent versions of tank attacks. 

Near Sasa Baneh, Ras Nassibu’s 
scurvy-ridden troops fled like gazelles 
from two tanks and hid in scrub. When 
the elated invaders got out of their 
machines—hot as blast furnaces—the 
tribesmen leaped up and dispatched 
them with knives. 

Gen. Wolde Giorgis boasted: “We do 
not fear tanks. Once we get near 
them, they are lost!”” His method: Pour 
gasoline on the monsters, set them 
afire, and lop off the Italians’ heads as 
they emerge. In this way, he said, his 
men captured six steel chariots in the 
Fafan Valley. 

Farther south, Ras Desta Demtu 
overwhelmed 2,000 Italian troops that 
advanced up the Shibeli River with 70 
trucks. Outnumbered two to one, the 
invaders retreated “to the junction of 
the Fafan and Shibeli.’”” The Emperor’s 
son-in-law reported that “only seven 
trucks escaped.” 

In the northern mountains, twenty 
Fascist planes sighted an enemy camp 
in a narrow valley between Antalo and 
Alaji. One by one they dropped hawk- 
wise, machine-gunning and bombing 
before they zoomed away. Galeazzo 
Ciano, the squadron’s leader, conjec- 
tured: “Probably we got more than 
1,000 of them.” 

Addis Ababa thought the figure ex- 
cessive: “We lost 10 at most.” 


CONQUEST: Despite an eloquent lack 
of victory bulletins, Rome insisted that 
all the native chiefs of southern Ogaden 
had capitulated. So had the Sultan of 
Biru and other Danakil patriarchs. The 
invaders thus had “pacified” two thick 
strips of territory that almost joined 
Eritrea and Italian Somaliland (see 
large map). 

For their reputed gains in the desert 
they could thank Gen. Oreste Mariotti’s 
expedition from Massawa to Azbi (see 
small map). For publicity attending 
the feat they could thank Herbert L. 
Matthews, War Hero No. 1. Last week 
the New York Times correspondent, 
resting “his inordinate length” in mili- 
tary quarters at Asmara, sent full de- 
tails of the frightful and nearly fatal 
journey. 

Nov. 6 General Mariotti left Renda- 
como—some 80 miles South of Massawa 
—with 2,000 men, 30 camels and 15 
trucks. The same day Lieutenant 
Pirami started from Thio on the Red 
Sea coast with a picked company to 
join the main column in mid-desert. 
Somewhere in the salt wilderness one 
of the two groups would meet 10,000 
friendly Danakils. The Rendacomo and 
Thio columns joined, but the desert 
allies never showed up. Instead scouts 
told Mariotti that their chief, Kassa 
Sebat, would put up a fight. 


Fully expecting to be ambushed, Ma- 
riotti started the 7,000-foot climb to 
Azbi. Nov. 12, as his column entered 
Ende Gorge, Sebat attacked. After an 
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g-hour battle, which the Italians came 
near losing, the Ras withdrew to the 
mountains beyond. This left the Italians 
in nominal control of the North Danakil. 

















Wreck: Webb Miller, poet laureate 
of the United Press on the Northern 
front, indicated many Italian casualties 
did not come from Ethiopian bullets. 
He described an army of “the grimmest 
men I have ever seen’”—the truck driv- 
ers who brave flour-thick dust-clouds 
and pitch-black night to bring up sup- 
plies. 

“T saw dying, terribly mangled... 
one of the unknown heroes of the cam- 
paign ... This was a handsome chap, 
whose truck had just plunged 150 feet 
over a precipice on a hair-pin turn...” 


Would Cut Off 
Blood-Stream 


OIL: Britain 


War Machine’s 

In Italian ports, ships swung idly on 
their hawsers. At the French and 
Swiss borders, foreign-bound supplies 
£ cheese and fruit lay in piles: Sanc- 
tions had caught them. On Rome’s 
burnt-orange walls appeared the figure 
of a pitiable urchin clutching a crust; 
the posters read: “Don’t buy from na- 
tions that want to starve Italy.” 


Those nations’ leaders planned a 
meeting in Geneva this week—day after 
Thanksgiving—to draft even stricter 
penalties than those applied Nov. 15. 
Anthony Eden, who rode through the 
British elections as Minister for League 
\ffairs, demanded an embargo of coal, 
cotton, iron and oil. 

Mussolini has asserted his present 
fuel reserves would keep planes, ships 
and tanks going another year. League 
economists figured an oil boycott would 
leav. the Fascist war machine dry and 
dead in three months. 


But American observers in Geneva 
could eat their turkey at leisure. The 
League put off its meeting after Pre- 
mier Laval of France declared he still 
had hopes of inducing Mussolini to talk 
terms. 


Destors: The League’s procrastina- 
tion constituted an unwitting slap on 
the wrist to American zeal. Two weeks 
ago Secretary of State Hull gave 
Geneva moral support by warning 
Americans against trade in war mate- 
rials. Last week he intimated cotton 
exports would be carefully checked. 


In their mail, ship owners found a 
message from the Department of Com- 
merce’s Shipping Bureau: “Carrying 
war materials destined for either bellig- 
erent is distinctly contrary to the 
policy of the government.” Over own- 
ers’ heads the bureau poised a power- 
ful bludgeon: Shipping men owe the 
government more than $100,000,000. 

Interior Secretary Ickes, after noting 
a 300 per cent increase in October oil 
trade with Italy over last year, issued 
a statement calling on petroleum com- 
panies to cooperate in the spirit of the 
Neutrality Act. 


Mourners: At Haifa, British tank- 
ers load Iraq petroleum, which comes 
600 miles over the Mosul pipeline, 
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world’s longest conduit. At this vital 
Palestine port since the start of the 
Mediterranean crisis Britain has con- 
centrated planes, troops and warships. 
Against this show of power the Moslem 
population has remonstrated. Last 
week dissatisfaction turned to violence. 
Three Arabs died in a clash with police. 


Violence persisted also in Egypt. 
Thirty thousand Wafdists marched up 
the Kasr-el-Nil, Cairo’s Park Avenue, 
in a mass-mourning for Mohammed 
Hoakem, a university instructor who 
died in the recent riots. In Opera 
Square, the Nationalists again clashed 
with police. Toll: six students, six con- 
stables injured. 

Meanwhile Nessim Pasha, object of 
Wafdist hatred, chatted with Admiral 
Fisher aboard H.M.S. Ajax. The Egypt- 
ian Premier watched five battleships 
blast a 30-foot target out of the water 
at 11 miles. 


IreEm: (Wireless to The New York 
Times)—OSLO, Nov. 19.—The Nobel 
committee has decided that no peace 
prize will be awarded this year. 





Italy’s Artillery Swings Into Action in Northern Ethiopia 


Natives Receive Rations From Their Conquerors 
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CHINA: Renegade Official in Northern Province 


Proclaims Independence; Nanking Fears a New Grab 


The Kuomintang (Chinese National- 
ist Party) met last week at its head- 
quarters in a peaceful Nanking park. 
But rage charged the assembly atmos- 
phere. Many congress delegates de- 
clared China must fight rather than 
submit to the loss of the five rich north- 
ern provinces which Major Gen. Kenji 
Doihara, Japanese Army diplomat, 
sought to weld into a subservient State. 


Members waited eagerly for the 
speech of Chiang Kai-shek, military dic- 
tator of the Nanking Government. 
Leader of a force of 400,000 men equip- 
ped with 250 planes, Chiang (see page 
38) was the only Celestial capable of 
putting up stiff resistance to Japanese 
Army ambition. Finally, the slim, neat- 
ly-uniformed war lord stood up. He ad- 
vocated “forbearance” in the crisis. 


Two hours later Chiang got word 
that Doihara’s superiors were not ready 
to back the separation scheme with 
bullets. At once he sent a curt telegram 
to Peiping where Doihara had sched- 
uled a conference of North China of- 
ficials. The message announced that 
all Sino-Japanese questions would be 
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Model Son Sung Che-yuan: He Went to Tientsin—‘to See a Sick Mother’ 


settled 
channels. 

From an earlier Peiping confab Sung 
Che-yuan—commander of the local gar- 
rison and mentioned as possible chief 
of the new State—had traveled hastily 
to Tientsin. One rumor had him seek- 
ing support for the coup. The War 
Ministry explained that he had to visit 
his sick mother. 

At Nanking, Chiang talked with 
Akira Ariyoshi, Japanese Ambassador, 
who declared himself satisfied that the 
war lord’s intentions toward Tokyo 
were honorable. From reports that 
Japanese diplomats opposed Doihara’s 
plan, Chinese got further encourage- 
ment. 

But just when they were relaxing, 
bad news came from the troubled area. 
Yin Ju-keng, administrative commis- 
sioner of the demilitarized zone in East 
Hopei Province, proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of his bailiwick. It comprises 
8,600 square miles, populated by 4,000,- 
000 Chinese. 

Yin. called his regime the Autono- 
mous Federation for Joint Defense 
Against Communism. The nearest Reds 


through regular diplomatic 


are in Szechwan, nearly 1,000 air miles 
southwest. But the obscure Chinese 
leader married the sister of a Japanese 
officer and owed his old job to Nippon’s 
war lords. 

He planned to set up his capital at 
Tungchow, 12 miles east of Peiping. 
The wedge-shaped area cuts across the 
Peiping-Tientsin railway. While Nan- 
king considered the next move, the rene- 
gade Yin pointedly requested Japanese 
military aid against the Reds. 


AUSTRIA: A Left-Handed Boost 
For Otto’s Cause on Birthday 


“God preserve our Emperor .. .” 

For seventeen years Austrian royal- 
ists have choked at the opening strains 
of their beloved anthem. The black and 
gold banner of the Hapsburgs has pro- 
duced unashamed tears. 

Nov. 20, 23rd birthday of Archduke 
Otto, monarchists felt confident that 
their exiled idol would soon mount an 
Austrian throne. In the Capuchin 
Church at Vienna, Chancellor Kurt 
Schuschnigg, whose government four 
months ago approved Hapsburg proper- 
ty restoration, knelt at a high mass in 
Otto’s honor. 

That evening, legitimists got further 
encouragement. Prince Ernst von Star- 
hemberg, Schuschnigg’s unofficial boss, 
turned up in the gilt-pillared Sophien 
Saele ballroom crowded with 6,000 
birthday celebrants. The soldierly Dic- 
tator had previously shown little en- 
thusiasm for their cause. Brightly uni- 
formed guests smiled happily as he 
stood at attention during the oath of 
allegiance to the crown. 

Next day the Prince bluntly disil- 
lusioned them. “I attended the cele- 
bration to show my respect for the role 
the Hapsburgs have played in Austria's 
history. It does not mean that I have 
changed my policy toward a restoration 
—which is untimely and should not now 
be discussed.” 


BRAZIL: President Proclaims 
Martial Law to Check Revolt 


The Graf Zeppelin soared over north- 
eastern Brazil Monday, at the end of 
her regular hop from Germany with 
passengers and mail. From Rio de 
Janerio flashed a frantic radio mes- 
sage: DO NOT LAND AT PERNAMBUCO! 

In the seaport, a rebel battalion 
fought regular troops, and insurgents 
held the landing field. The national 
government feared they planned to 
steal the giant dirigible. Simultaneous- 
ly another battalion revolted in Rio 
Grande do Norte, taking its officers 
prisoner. The _ revolutionaries com- 
pletely controlled the State capital, 
Natal. 

In Rio officials accused Luis Carlos 
Prestes, Communist leader for South 
America, of inciting the troops. They 
believed he planned rebellions in Argen- 
tina, Chile and Paraguay. With Con- 
gressional approval, President Getulio 
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Vargas established martial law for 30 
days. He dispatched loyal troops and 
pombers to relieve the beleaguered 
cities. 

Meanwhile the Graf dropped mail 
bags at Maceio, farther down the coast, 
and headed for a safer destination— 
Africa. 








FRANCE: Regicide Trial Breaks 
Up in Hints of Foreign Intrigue 


In the Fall of 1934, Dr. Ante Pave- 
lich, burly chief of Ustasha, Croatian 
terrorist society, summoned members to 
a death lottery. From a box contain- 
ing black and white balls, five men 
drew black. The fateful quintet stood 
pledged to kill King Alexander of Yugo- 
slavia. 

At Marseilles Oct. 9, Vlada Georgieff 
fired fatal shots at Alexander and Louis 
Barthou, French Foreign Minister. 
Georgieff died from police bullets. Egon 
Kvaternik, another conspirator, escaped 
with Pavelich to Italy, which refused to 
extradite them. 

The others, arrested in France, went 
on trial last week in a small crowded 
courtroom at Aix-en-Provence. Ivan 
Raitch, a sallow-skinned farmer with 
swollen eyes, nervously chewed at his 
ragged mustache. Zvonimir Pospichil, 
ruddy-cheeked chauffeur, registered cold 
indifference. Mio Kralj smiled constant- 
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ly; a harmless-looking little mechanic, 
he had accompanied the assassin to 
Marseilles. 


He denied that the conspirators, in 
their Hungarian refuge, had practised 
shooting at Alexander’s picture. “I had 
no personal grievance against the King. 
I wanted to make a pleasure trip to 
France.” Questioned about arms found 
in his baggage, he exclaimed: “Oh, the 
bombs? I wanted to use those on the 
Serbs. I thought I was traveling far- 
ther on.” 


Jean Desbons, Paris lawyer and Bal- 
kan authority whom Croatian sympa- 
thizers in America retained as defense 
counsel, appeared in court with a body- 
guard. He claimed he had received death 
threats for taking the case. 


The second day turmoil broke loose. 
The court permitted the jury to accept 
an envelope containing an article on the 
case. Desbons protested angrily. In 
the row that followed he dropped his 
usual dignity and called Auguste Rol, 
fiery prosecutor, a liar. 


“You shall not have the heads of these 
three men—neither you nor your assist- 
ant, the executioner!” Desbons shouted. 
“Republican justice doesn’t want to hear 
the truth!” The judge disbarred the 
lawyer and gruffly ordered him to leave 
the court. “I'll not leave the room un- 
less I’m bodily forced to!” yelled Des- 
bons. 

Guards threw him out, tossing brief 
case and papers after him, The judge 
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Marshal George Kondylis: The Dictator of Greece Says He Will Resign 
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named a new defense attorney—Au- 
guste Saudinot, ponderous president of 
the local bar. The prisoners immediate- 
ly announced a hunger strike, demand- 
ing Desbons’s reinstatement. 

When court reconvened after 24 
hours, Saudinot, pale and grave, de- 
clared he could not assume the defense. 
To the amazement of spectators, judge 
and prosecutor agreed to adjourn the 
case indefinitely. 

In a scorching statement, Desbons re- 
vived old suspicions that. the govern- 
ments of Hungary and Italy had aided 
the conspirators. “I was disbarred by 
French justice in order to prevent dam- 
aging revelations of responsibility ef 
certain foreign nations in the assassina- 
tion.” 


a 
GREECE: Troops Have to Rescue 
King From His Loyal Subjects 


An automobile halted at the blue and 
white arch which spanned the entrance 
to Athens. “Who’s there?” challenged 
a guard. A monocled man in khaki an- 
swered. “The King of the Hellenes.”’ 

After twelve years of exile, King 
George II returned last Monday to his 
people. They greeted him hysterically. 
Surging past police and soldiers, ad- 
mirers pulled him from the car and 
hoisted him on their shoulders. Cavalry- 
men with drawn sabers rescued the 
monarch. 

On his journey from Britain, George 
stopped in Florence to pray at the tomb 
of his parents. In Rome he called on 
King Victor Emanuel and Mussolini. 
He sailed home on the 22-year-old 
cruiser Helle. 

Marshal George Kondylis, Greek 
strong man who engineered the coup 
that made the restoration possible, an- 
nounced he would resign as Premier. 
He added that he would advise the King 
to name a strong government. “I ex- 
pect him to summon the various leaders 
in turn—myself first.” 


* 
U.S.S.R.: Workers Told Speed-Up 


Is the Road to True Communism 


Three thousand disciples of the Stak- 
hanoff-Busygin movement assembled 
last week in a big hall in the Kremlin 
to hear official praise of the new indus- 
trial religion. “Stalin,” noted Pravda, 
Communist Party daily, “spoke briefly 
—about an hour.” 

The movement takes its name from 
two workers who sharply raised pro- 
duction in a coal mine and an automo- 
bile factory. Alexei Stakhanoff and 
Alexei Busygin persuaded associates to 
coordinate their labor and at the same 
time work harder. This method, sim- 
ilar to the hated capitalist “speed-up,” 
has enabled many Russians to multiply 
their piece-work wages. 

Since Stakhanoff first preached the 
new doctrine last August, Soviet prop- 
aganda has enrolled thousands of work- 
ers as Stakhanoffites. But the campaign 
has aroused fierce opposition. 

Stalin admitted that “radical meas- 
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ures” would be taken, if necessary, to 
enlist additional recruits. The move- 
ment, he declared, would enable the na- 
tion not only to outstrip capitalist rivals 
but to advance from socialism to pure 
communism. 

“In a Socialist society every one 
works according to his ability and re- 
ceives in return not according to his 
needs but according to what he has pro- 
duced for society . . . The principle of 
a Communist society is that every one 
works according to his ability and re- 
ceives according to his cultural needs.” 

Klementi Voroshiloff, stocky Defense 
Commissar, appealed to the workers to 
improve the quality of military sup- 
plies. He summoned the familiar spec- 
ters of German and Japanese invasion, 
but agreed that the twin spooks had lost 
their old menace. “Our strength has 
increased tenfold. The only question 
now is how we can defeat our enemies 
with the smallest loss to ourselves.” 


MEXICO: Fascism’s Gold Shirts 
Turn Red With Holiday Blood 


More than 7,000 workers and peas- 
ants paraded in the square before 
Mexico’s rose-colored National Palace 
Nov. 20. The day marked the 25th 
anniversary of the revolution that 
overthrew Porfirio Diaz. 

Luis Rodriguez, secretary to Presi- 
dent Lazaro Cardenas, returned the 
crowd’s salutes from a balcony. Ex- 
cited orators shouted. A dark-haired 
girl assailed “murderers of laborers.” 

As she spoke, a mounted troop of 
Fascist Goldshirts galloped across the 
great square. They charged the crowd, 
and twirled lassos around peasants who 
fought back with clubs and stones. A 
shot flew over Rodriguez’s head and 
smashed a chandelier in the palace. One 
bullet killed a 4-year-old girl. Police 
hovered safely on the outskirts of the 
mob. The toll: 4 dead, 50 wounded. 


Ex-Gen. Nicolas Rodriguez, Goldshirt 
leader and no relation to the Presi- 
dent’s secretary, got stabbed in the 
stomach. 


Visiting Peasants Joined in the Fight to Oust the Fascist Goldshirts 


Labor leaders telegraphed Cardenas, 
demanding dissolution of the national- 
ist, anti-Jewish Fascists supposedly 
financed by business interests. Origi- 
nally authors of gutter manifestoes, the 
Goldshirts now have about 500 well- 
drilled members. Labor threatened a 
general strike unless the President 
banned them. 

* 


BRITAIN: MacDonald & Son Still 
Doing Business at Old Stand 


The voice of the people was not the 
voice of Prime Minister Stanley Bald- 
win. 


English voters defeated Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and his son Malcolm in the 
elections Noy. 14. Yet when Baldwin 
announced his new Cabinet last week 
both men still held fat jobs. The 
father stayed on as Lord President of 
the Council at $9,000 a year. The son, 
former Secretary of Colonies, took the 
equally lucrative Dominions portfolio 
which pays $22,000. To clinch their 


posts, both National Laborites wij) 
doubtless enter by-elections in safe 
Tory strongholds. 


J. H. Thomas, the third Nationa] 
Laborite who helps maintain Baldwin’s 
pretense of a non-partisan government, 
became Colonial Secretary. In the 
Dominions office he had _ infuriated 
Eamon De Valera, President of the 
Irish Free State, and tactlessly alien- 
ated officials throughout the Empire. 

The Cabinet’s only newcomer was 
Alfred Duff Cooper, husband of the 
beautiful Lady Diana Manners. He re- 
placed Lord Halifax, Secretary of War, 
who became Lord Privy Seal. Halifax 
in turn succeeded the Marquess of 
Londonderry, who retired. 

Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell consented 
—reputedly at one of King George's 
rare requests—to continue as First 
Lord of the Admiralty until after the 
naval conference next month. 

Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister remained 
as Air Minister. Neither he nor Sir 
Bolton had stood for reelection. To re- 
tain their services, Baldwin got the 
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Mexican Melee: The Goldshirts Broke Up the Anniversary Celebration 


King to appoint each to the House of 
Lords with “the dignity of a vis- 
countcy.” 


ESPIONAGE: British Haul in German 
‘Uncle’ Who Lived Too Near Airdrome 


Marianne Emig called Dr. Hermann 
Gortz “uncle.” The 45-year-old Ger- 
man aviator, author and lawyer played 
the role well, but not well enough to 
divert official attention from the charm- 
ing cottage in Broadstairs, Kent, where 
the pair spent the Summer. It was too 
near Manston Airdrome, headquarters 
of the Royal Air Force. 

In October, Dr. Gortz and his pretty 
chestnut-haired “niece” returned to 
Germany. Nov. 8, the man came back 
to England alone. As soon as he dis- 
embarked at Harwich, tight-lipped de- 
tectives took him into custody. 

Last week, Dr. Gortz sat in Brixton 
Prison, London, awaiting secret trial on 
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charges of espionage. At his arraign- 
ment in magistrates court, the Crown 
had charged him with violation of the 
Official Secrets Act, which makes him 
liable to from three to seven years im- 
prisonment for conveying to Berlin “di- 
rectly or indirectly useful” information. 

War Office officials designated his 19- 
year-old secretary as a “conspirator 
not in custody.” 


JELLICOE: Admiral, Maligned After 
Jutland ‘Defeat,’ Honored After Death 


John Rushworth Jellicoe, Dec. 5, 1859 
—Noy. 20, 1935. His death last week 
stirred memories of a misty North Sea 
night nineteen years ago. 

Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, Command- 
er-in-Chief of the Grand Fleet, peered 
westward from the bridge of H.M.S. 
Iron Duke. Somewhere out there 
prowled the German High Sea Fleet 
which had battered British warships all 
afternoon. Now the Kaiser’s navy 
sought to sneak home. 








ve 


H.M.S. Iron Duke: The Flagship of Admiral Sir John Jellicoe 


Also to the westward that night of 
May 31, 1916, lay the three battle 
cruiser squadrons of Jellicoe’s subordi- 
nate, Vice Admiral Sir David Beatty. 

With position of both friend and 
enemy uncertain, Jellicoe was deter- 
mined to avoid a nocturnal engagement 
in which British ships might shell each 
other, collide, or run into torpedoes. If 
he could keep the Germans at sea he 
could annihilate them in the morning. 

The Grand Fleet took up night cruis- 
ing formation. Twenty battleships, each 
showing only a tiny screened stern 
light, plowed through the gloom at 17 
knots. Seven similar craft, including 
one crippled by a torpedo, followed. The 
armada steamed toward the three chan- 
nels which led through the mine fields 
guarding Heligoland Bight, the enemy’s 
harbor. Admiral Reinhard Scheer, his 
German rival, followed a diagonal 
course to the same goal. 

But Jellicoe was traveling a knot 
faster than Scheer. Though outlying 
British vessels located Scheer’s fleet, 
they failed to report and the British 
Admiral sailed past the nearest chan- 
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The Battle of Jutland: German Men-of-War Fire on British Ships 





nel. The Germans turned in behind him 
and escaped. 


CENSURE: The afternoon’s battle had 
cost Britain three battle cruisers, three 
armored cruisers, eight destroyers, and 
6,094 men. German losses were smal- 
ler: one battle cruiser, one old battle- 
ship, four light cruisers, five destroyers, 
and 2,551 men. The Fatherland hailed 
it as a victory, and many Britons sadly 
agreed. 

Public censure weighted Jellicoe’s 
thin shoulders. Why had he lost contact 
with the enemy early in the evening by 
sheering off to avoid a mere torpedo 
attack? Why hadn’t he shown the 
fighting zeal of his Irish subordinate, 
Beatty? This dashing officer had at- 
tacked the Germans soon after a little 
Danish tramp steamer, the N.J. Fjord, 
attracted rival scouting forces which 
launched the battle of Jutland. 

Friends retorted that Jellicoe had to 
play safe. Beatty had lost two battle 
cruisers within‘ the first hour of shoot- 
ing. He outran four battleships detailed 
to support him. 


Six months after the battle, the navy 
and the country still resounded to the 
arguments of “Beatty men” and ‘“‘Jelli- 
coe men.” Jellicoe took a desk in White- 
hall as First Sea Lord, charged with 
combating the growing submarine men- 
ace. Beatty took over the Grand Fleet, 
established at Jutland as a power ca- 
pable of enforcing the Allied blockade. 

In his new job Jellicoe developed the 
convoy system. Within a year it had 
licked the submarine. Christmas eve, 
1917, he got a note from Sir Eric Ged- 
des who had become First Lord of the 
Admiralty. The message said, in effect: 
You're fired. 


Next year he became a Viscount and 
got a Parliamentary grant of £50,000 
($246,000 currently). But Beatty re- 
ceived £100,000 and became an Earl. 
Not until 1925, after Jellicoe’s return as 
Governor General of New Zealand, did 
he attain the noble rank of his former 
junior officer. 


Service: He had then spent 52 years 
in the Kimg’s service, 46 of them with 
the Royal Navy. Son of an English sea 
captain, he became a cadet at the age 
of 13. Two early mishaps nearly cur- 
tailed his career. In 1893 a collision 
during maneuvers sank his ship off 
Tripoli. Jellicoe, suffering from mala- 
ria, would also have sunk if a cadet 
hadn’t saved him. Five years later a 
bullet tore into his chest during the 
Boxer rebellion in China. 


Armistice Day this month, Lord Jelli- 
coe stood bareheaded for twenty min- 
utes during services at the white mar- 
ble @enotaph in London. He caught a 
chill which affected his lungs. For nine 
days his wife—mother of five daughters 
and a son—kept watch at the bedside in 
their Kensington home. But he finally 
sank into a coma from which he never 
emerged. 

Monday, Britain paid him final trib- 
ute. In gloomy St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, 
and Earl Beatty stood bareheaded 
while pallbearers placed the casket in 
a crypt. He lies near another small- 
statured seaman—Lord Nelson. 
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PUBLICITY: Press Gets a Tale 
Of a Cabby’s Dream Come True 





The art of publicity always has 
bloomed luxuriantly in California. Last 
week it reached a new peak, bringing 
nationwide fame to a humble auto- 
mobile junk firm. 

Wyn Kesselman of the Wynn Wreck- 
ing Yard, Hollywood, Calif., told re- 
porters about his purchase of a bat- 
tered taxi. In doing so he broadcast 
the epic tale of. the taxi trip made by 
Eddie Michaels and his drunken fare 
from Pennsylvania Station, New: York, 
to California. 

“TI wanna go for long, long ride,” said 
Michaels’s passenger, tottering under 
the weight of a suitcase full of whisky 
bottles. Newark wasn’t far enough; 
Pittsburgh came next. There an alco- 
holic voice commanded: “Continue, my 
man—Westward ho!” 

Michaels continued, collecting his 
fare each night and keeping in touch 
with his New York boss. In Hollywood 
he finally abandoned his still intoxi- 
cated fare in spite of tearful pleading 
to proceed to Honolulu. He sold his 
cab to the junkyard for $25 and took a 
bus home—with $900 in cash receipts, 
according to United Press; $2,000, ac- 
cording to International News Service. 

Such was the tale that appeared in 
Wednesday morning papers. But it 
was too good. New York reporters 
found Eddie Michaels that afternoon. 

“It must have been two other guys,” 
said Michaels sadly. “Sometimes I 
dream of things like that. But listen, 


feller, here’s the dope and for Pete’s 
sake get it right.” 

Last July he left his wife in New 
York, bundled his two children into his 
own old hack, and headed for California 





Eddie Michaels and Children: To Them 


looking for work. ‘Well, in Roanoke I 
picks up this tap dancer. He said he 
was broke and wanted to get out to 
California. I thought, what can I lose? 
—so I takes him along. He slept most 
of the time. 

“So when I finally gets to Los An- 
geles, this hoofer says goodbye, and I 
start looking for a job. But, Mister, 
there are hundreds of mechanics in 
California, and they sure didn’t need 
me. I sold the car. It was pretty well 
shot, but the guy gives me $25 for it. 
We took a bus for home the next day 
and got here last Friday. How did 
that story start? Damn’ if I know— 
I wish I did. Maybe you can tell me 
something—where can I get a job?” 


ROGERS: Weekly May Become a 
Daily Under Bill, Son of Will 


The editorial masthead on last Fri- 
day’s Beverly Hills, Calif., Citizen, 
weekly newspaper in Los Angeles’s rich 
suburb, carried a new name: Will Rog- 
ers Jr., editor and publisher. The 24- 
year-old Stanford graduate inherited 
his humorist-father’s unruly forelock, 
intelligent eyes and enough money to 
pay $100,000 for The Citizen. 

Newspaper work is no new experi- 
ence for Bill Rogers. He got his first 
job as a Citizen reporter while a fresh- 
man at Beverly Hills High School. The 
Summer of 1931, after graduating from 
high school, he worked for Amon Car- 
ter, big, blustery Texan who publishes 
The Fort Worth Star Telegram. 

During a year at the University of 
Arizona, Rogers played the smashing 
game of polo his father taught him, 
reported for The Wildcat, college news- 
paper, and wrote for The Kitty Cat, 
humorous magazine. At Stanford, from 
which he graduated last Spring, he 
helped found the magazine, News. 
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the Epic Tale Was Just a Pipe Dream 








Unlike his sister Mary, young Rogers 
has no stage or movie aspirations. He 
lives with his mother on the family 
ranch outside Santa Monica, wears $49 


suits and motors to his new North 
Rodeo Drive office early each morning. 
The roof of the whitewashed brick 
building carries a huge sign—PERMA- 
NENT WAVES—$5; two thirds of the 
building is given over to a beauty shop. 
If Rogers carries through his expansion 
plans, he may need this space. Within 
the year he hopes to convert The Citizen 
into a daily. 

The prosperous newspaper now has a 
3,000 circulation and looks somewhat 
like the typographically beautiful Bal- 
timore Sun. Modeled on the lines of a 
county weekly, it carries hundreds of 
items about such Beverly Hills citizens 
as Theda Bara, Gary Cooper and Lewis 
Stone. 

Rogers outlined his paper’s policy: 
“The Citizen, now and after it becomes 
a, daily newspaper, will handle only 
class copy ... will be a small suburban 
newspaper. It cannot and will not copy 
metropolitan newspapers. George R. 
Barker, from whom I bought The Citi- 
zen, adhered to a Republican policy. I 
think we will let national issues go, 
and play up local news... .” 


PUBLISHING: Producing Books 
Of the Day at Newspaper Speed 


Most book publishing is a leisurely 
process, requiring one to three months. 
Exceptions, of course, pop up. To 
capitalize on the 1929 stock market 
crash, Simon & Schuster rushed through 
Eddie Cantor’s “Caught Short” in five 
days. To capture holiday trade, Har- 
pers last month turned out James 
Thurber’s “The Middle-Aged Man on 
the Flying Trapeze” in a week. Like- 
wise Farrar & Rinehart pushed “So 
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Red The Nose,” cocktail recipes, to the 
market in ten days. 

One publishing firm—new to the gen- 
eral book field—specializes in such 
speed production. The Harrisburg 
Telegraph’s book division deals with 
spot news subjects and depends on free 
advertising given by newspaper head- 
lines. Its “scoop” books must be on 
the stands before headlines cool. 


Gun-Jumpinc: The Telegraph Press, 
feeling Huey Long was at the zenith of 
his power last August, sent a repre- 
sentative to dicker with the Louisiana 
tornado for “My First Days in the 
White House.” A week after Long 
finished the manuscript—and two days 
after his death from bullet wounds— 
the book appeared. 

Similarly last September, the Tele- 
graph Press hurried Boake Carter's 
“Black Shirt, Black Skin” to bookstores 
as Italian troops moved up to the 
Ethiopian border. 

Next Monday—with war talk the 
world’s prime subject of conversation— 
the Harrisburg publishers will bring 
out “The Causes of War.” It consists 
of eight 2,000-word radio speeches made 
over a British Broadcasting network by 
such people as W. R. Inge, former Dean 
of St. Paul’s in London; Lord Beaver- 
brook, publisher of the London Daily 
Express, and Aldous Huxley, novelist. 

Idea for the newsy publishing ven- 
ture belongs to Brig. Gen. Edward J. 
Stackpole Jr. who, with his brother, 
Major Albert Stackpole, and his father, 
runs The Harrisburg Telegraph and 
The Morning Telegraph, a tabloid. 


PUBLISHER: General Stackpole, 41, 
went overseas as an infantry captain in 
the 28th Division. Assigned to Gen. 


Edward C. (Three-Yard) Shannon— 
whose nickname denoted his leading po- 
sition ahead of his men on a drive— 
Stackpole was wounded three times and 
awarded a D.S.C. 


Home again, he 


Major A. H. Stackpole: He and His 
Brother 


Publish Scoop Books 


found his father’s newspaper running 
smoothly. So he gave most of his time 
to the job printing plant. His Pennsyl- 
vania National Guard connections 
helped him get a huge volume of mili- 
tary printing business; political affili- 
ations brought in State printing. 

The tall, square-jawed publisher flies 
his own plane and rides to hounds in 
Clarks Valley, north of Harrisburg, 
where he lives. A passionate militar- 
ist, he heads the 52nd Pennsylvania 
Cavalry Brigade, largest national guard 
cavalry unit in the United States. 


Young General Stackpole went to 
England to get book rights for “The 
Causes of War.” Some samples of 
thought from that volume: 


Ince: “A nation which feels itself 
full of life and energy often has a fit 
of aggressive imperialism. It persuades 
itself that it has a mission to spread 
its beneficent Kultur, as the Germans 
said, to take up the white man’s bur- 
den, as we said, or to extend to other 
nations the blessing of liberty, equality 
and fraternity, as the French... meant 
to do.” 


As a cure for such nationalistic feel- 
ing, Inge believes politicians should 
study the Sermon on the Mount. 


Huxwey: The popular British author 
finds the world grouped into nations 
because of deep psychological kinship 
of various peoples and finds pleasures 
of hatred more enjoyable than the 
pleasures of abstract benevolence. 
Such inborn racial traits, he thinks, 
make war inevitable. 


Beaverbrook: Isolation is the only 
course for England. “It means stand- 
ing aside from international quarrels. 
It means keeping out of those danger- 
ous entanglements which are called in- 
ternational friendships and alliances. 
It means going our own way and fight- 
ing only when we are attacked.” 





Willie Hoppe: 
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BILLIARDS : Hoppe HelpsCochran 
Keep the Three-Cushion Crown 





Most difficult of all pocketless billiard 
games is three-cushion—one’s cue ball 
must rebound from three cushions be- 
fore contacting the second object ball. 
Willie Hoppe, perennial king of ivory 
clickers, has won every major cham- 
pionship except the three-cushion. 


Last week the 48-year-old cue ma- 
gician, once known as the Boy Wonder, 
had the best chance of his life to earn 
the elusive title—but frittered it away. 
After two weeks of round-robin play in 
the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Hoppe 
chalked up against Welker Cochran— 
winner take the world championship 
and the $3,000 prize. 


In past years at the more delicate 
game of balkline, the master of the 
masse had consistently proved himself 
superior to Cochran. But cocky Coch- 
ran, winner of the three-cushion crown 
in 1933, stepped to the table last week 
convinced that he could hurdle Hoppe. 


Matcu Ptay: While the rivals 
warmed up, a radio announcer, perched 
above them, began to whisper into a 
microphone—the first broadcast of a 
billiard match. He described the new 
streamlined, steel-legged table covered 
with a neutral claret-colored felt in- 
stead of the traditional green baize. 
Faber Birren, researching for a billiard 
manufacturer, had concluded _ that 
green, at a distance, made the eye near- 
sighted. Hoppe and Cochran would 
each play the usual white ivory cue ball, 
but the third ball would be yellow—not 
the regulation red—to contrast with the 
claret felt. 


Hoppe won the lag and clicked off two 
billiards. Then he got kissed out of a 
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He Had to 


Take His Defeat Sitting Down 
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THIS WEEK'S GAMES 


Schedule completed. 


SEASON'S 


(favorite in black) , eee a _— : ss RECORD GAMES 
: ; LAST WEEK'S SHOWING COACH W-L-T AHEAD 
EAST 
ere Cadets used 2nd and 3rd string players and vanquished Vermont, 34-0. Davidson 5-2-1 * 
Navy , ET: No game. Hamilton 5-3-0 * 
Princeton ............ , By clawing the undefeated Dartmouth Indians 26-6, the terrifying Tigers proved themselves a match for any team. Crisler 8-0-0 * 
Yale bE In rain, snow and sleet, Yale hurled passes to turn back a hard-playing Harvard team, 14-7. Pond 6-2-0 * 
Columbia Won Ist major victory of season by defeating a below-par Brown team, 18-0. Barabas showed old form. Little 3-4-1 * 
Dartmouth  .............00... Against Princeton in snow, Indians scored on trick play but rushes netted only 3 yds. Lost, 6-26 Blaik 8-1-0 * 
Boston College The Eagles swooped down on the Terriers of Boston U. and flew off with the game, 25-6. 4 of B. C.'s star backs injured. Downes 6-2-0 * 
Holy Cross No game. Anderson 8-0-1 * 
Georgetown Caught napping by Maryland's backfield ace, Guekeyson, who scored twice on long runs, the Hoyas were defeated, 6-12. Hagerty 4-3-0 * 
Western Maryland The Green Terrors scored twice in 2nd q’ter to nose out North Dakota, 13-7. Havens 5-4-0 * 
SOUTHEAST 
Louisiana State Scored 8 tds. and 8 conversions to rout Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 56-0. Moore 8-1-0 * 
Tulane ” A fighting Louisiana Normal team forced the Green Wave to work for its 13- 0 victory. Cox 6-3-0 * 
DORPGER.  0.052-.0ceccccseee Took early lead but could not hold back Auburn's charging line as the Plainsmen drove to 3 tds. and 19-7 victory. Mehre 6-3-0 * 
Georgia Tech. Scoring 13 points in each of the last 3 q'ters, the Yellow Jackets stung the Florida Alligators, 39-6. \lexander 4-5-0 a 
Mississippi , Intercepting a Centenary pass on the Gentlemen's 10 yd. line turned the tide for Ole Miss, 6-0. Walker 8-2-0 * 
Mississippi State........ Employing reserves throughout, the Sharpshooters picked off Sewanee, 28-0. Sasse 8-2-0 * 
Auburn Scoring all their points on straight power plays, the Plainsmen galloped through Georgia, 19-7, Meagher 7-2-0 od 
Florida The ‘Gators were unable to cope with Georgia Tech’s varied attack and lost, 6-39. Stanley 2-6-0 * 
SOUTHWEST 
Southern Methodist Bobby Wilson's passes & runs led way to 10-0 win over Baylor’s Bears. Mustangs’ star guard, Wetsel, severely injured. Bell 10-0-0 * 
Texas Christian The Horned Frogs hopped over Rice with ease, scoring on long runs and passes to win, 27-6. Meyer 10-0-0 Santa Clara 
Baylor The stubborn Bears held off S.M.U. until the 4th q’ter, then collaps ed, 0-10. Jennings 7-3-0 ° 
Rice Eliminated from Southwest Conference race by Texas Christian, 6-27. Kitts 7-2-0 ” 
FAR WEST 
Idaho ‘ The Vandals overran Nevada. 26-6. Rank 2-6-0 * 
U. C. Met unexpected resistance from Loyola Lions but triumphed, 14-6. Spaulding 6-2-0 St. Mary’s 








four-cushion bank. Cochran scored one 
billiard and missed. After Hoppe missed 
in the second inning, Cochran ran five 
billiards to take the lead. 

For the next six innings both played 
like amateurs—missing and missing. 
But Hoppe gradually improved. After 
each had stepped to the table 23 times, 
the white-haired veteran led 15-13. 

But Cochran, who looks like an ex- 
college fullback, refused to be downed. 
Trailing 25-20 at intermission, the San 
Franciscan shook off an attack of 
nerves. He soon passed Hoppe, 27-25. 

In the 32nd inning, Hoppe hopped 
back into the lead with a dazzling run 
of six. Cochran, with a cluster of four, 
tied the score at 32-all. 


From then on they shot neck and 
neck—the edge slightly Hoppe’s. In the 
44th frame, he led 46-43 anc needed 
only 4 billiards for the championship. 


Suddenly Hoppe, who gave up golf a 
few months ago because it hurt his 
hands, lost his touch. He foozled an 
easy shot and left a natural. Cautiously 
Cochran made it and kept the balls in 
set-up position. On he went—slowly, 
pausing between each shot but never 
glancing at poor Hoppe, who like all 
billiardists, had to take his defeat sit- 
ting down. Finally Cochran ran his 
string to seven for victory. 


Jinx: In one of the tournament’s 
early rounds, Johnny Layton, last year’s 
champion, became a victim of billiards’ 
strangest superstition: if a fly lands on 
your cue ball, you lose every subsequent 
match in the championship. 

The superstition originated in 1858, 
when a fly landed on Cyril Dion’s cue 
ball just as he was about to make a 
billiard for a title. He miscued, tore the 
table’s cloth, and subsequently lost. 

He is supposed to have walked 
straight to a river and committed sui- 
cide. Alfredo de Oro, billiard’s grand 








FORECASTERS’ RECORD 





In the football prediction race this week, 
four upsets and two ties failed to stem the 
stretch drive of three contestants. United 
Press moved into the lead. Grantland Rice, 
picking ten out of thirteen games correctly, 
jumped into third position. International News 
Service also advanced, gaining an edge over 
News-Week by a fraction of a point. : 


RIGHT WRONG RATING 
United Press 156 68 .70 
Associated Press 188 85 -69 
Grantland Rice 106 50 .68 
International News Service 182 90 .669 
News- Week 124 62 .666 
Paul Gallico 56 49 -53 





old man, knew Dion and says he died a 
natural death. 

But the legend persists. A fly landed 
on Layton’s ball last week; the jinxed 
Missourian, invincible a year ago, lost 
his last three matches. 

BALKLINE: In New York City, Ed- 
mund Soussa, Egyptian architect, deco- 
rator, caricaturist and designer, suc- 
cessfully defended his amateur 18.2 
title. He defeated Edgar T. Appleby 
after three nights, 900-645. 


SPORT SHORTS: Snappy Story 
Of Teeth; Buck-and-Wing Play 


Harry Baujan, University of Dayton, 
Ohio, football coach, got bitten by a 
pair of false teeth. In a scrimmage, a 
player asked Baujan to keep the teeth 
for him. Baujan shoved them into a 
pocket. A back running wide around 
end crashed into the coach and knocked 
him down. Click went the molars. 
Baujan limped to the dressing room. 

Rose Bowt: Monday the Pacific 
Coast Conference selected Stanford to 
represent them for the third con- 
secutive year in the annual New Year’s 





Day football classic. Last year Stan- 
ford lost the Rose Bowl game to Ala- 
bama and two years ago the Indians 
bowed to Columbia. 

FOOTBALL STAGE: To speed up their 
running action, Bill Lam of Colorado 
and Vince Renzo of Temple practice 
tap dancing. Lloyd Russell of Baylor 
sings on his way through opponents’ 
lines. Yale’s end, Larry Kelley, cracks 
jokes constantly during a game. 


Fatt Guy: In St. Louis, King Le- 


vinsky, boxer, fought Ray Steele, 
wrestler. Levinsky punched Steele in 
the eye. Steele dived for Levinsky’s 


legs, upset him, and in less than a 
minute pinned him to the mat. Re- 
porters followed Levinsky to his dress- 
ing room and asked him if he still 
thought a good boxer could beat a good 
wrestler. “Yes,” answered the Chicago 
fish peddler. 

BASEBALL: Until last week very few 
fans ever heard of Walter O. Briggs. 
Yet for eight years he has been half- 
owner of the Detroit Tigers, winner of 
the World Series last October. 

A fortnight ago Frank Navin, 
known as the Tigers’ majority stock- 
holder, died of a heart attack while 
horseback riding. Diamond dopers 
wondered who would inherit his inter- 
est. 

Briggs, wealthy manufacturer of au- 
tomobile bodies (see page 43), spoke 
up last week from his $100,000 Florida 
home. He revealed that he and Navin 
had an agreement that when one died 
the survivor had the privilege of buy- 
ing up the other’s stock. Briggs would 
exercise his option. 

The 58-year-old magnate, who shouts 
“Yippee” when excited, said he would 
keep Mickey Cochrane because “he’s 
the greatest manager in baseball.” 
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cause they wont 
wait tor the ferry: 


Sixty million dollars in steel flung 
across a river. Fifty million dollars to tun- 
nel a speedway beneath it. Why? Because 
action-minded people won’t waitfora ferry. 

They’re America’s won’t-wait market. 
The active market. The Collier’s market. 
Men and women who think fast, move 
fast, act fast. Whether they’re sixteen or 
sixty, life is a broad road ahead of them— 
not a narrow rut. They are quick to dis- 
card out-moded opinions and possessions. 
They want everything new when it’s new. 
Show them a motorcar that’s faster—a 
golf ball that goes farther—a radio that 
has longer ears—they want it—get it— 
right now. 


And because Collier’s has caught their 
spirit and their viewpoint, more than 


2,400,000 of these quick-acting, quick- 
spending people (and their families) are 
avid readers of this great national weekly. 
Collier’s automatically attracts eager, ac- 
tive minds, just as it automatically elimi- 
nates slow, grooved minds from its 
readership. 


Advertisers getting out of the groove 
of yesterday, are finding this won’t-wait— 
this active Collier’s market—a vitalizing 
influence on their sales. Here advertising 
immediately kindles the flame of interest 
into desire. Collier’s readers see, want, 
get. And Collier’s advertisers get imme- 
diate sameday response. Which is one way 
of explaining why Collier’s has had the 
largest advertising linage gain of any 
weekly in the hard-fighting year, 1935. 


Colfer's 


— Read every week by more than 2,400,000 Active-Minded Families — THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY © 250 Park Avenue, 
New York e PUBLISHERS: COLLIER’S e WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION e¢ THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE ¢ THE COUNTRY HOME 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


—— 


SCREEN: ‘Crime and Punishment’ 





In French, English and American 


Admirers of Fyodor Dostoievsky’s 
celebrated “Crime and Punishment,” 
will find exceedingly different interpre- 
tations of it in two new films: Colum- 
pia’s American adaptation, and a French 
version with English subtitles. Though 
poth retain much of the spirit of the 
original, the French picture excels in 
several respects. 

The French film simplifies the plot 
more than the American, and adheres 
closer to the novel. Its protagonist, 
Raskolnikov (Pierre Blanchar), trans- 
forms believably from a student of 
crime to a criminal. In the elaborate 
preparations he makes for his crime— 
entirely neglected in the American pic- 
ture—his acting creates a tension that 
holds to the end. 

In the cat-and-mouse game between 
Police Inspector Porfiry (Harry Baur) 
and his suspect, the film reaches its most 
absorbing sequences. Blanchar becomes 
a neurotic, frightened criminal, running 
from the police and his conscience, and 
Baur plays his waiting, taunting game 
with rare skill. 

The American adaptation, using a 
more complicated plot, changed some 
facts and left out some important de- 
tails. It included more scenes with Ras- 
kolnikov’s mother, his sister, and her 
fiance. But it excluded the second kill- 
ing—that of Lizaveta, the murdered 
pawnbroker’s sister—which made - an 
outstanding bit in the French version. 
Columbia’s film shows the murder done 
with a stove poker, instead of the 
brutal axe killing portrayed in the book 
and in the French picture. 

Peter Lorre, the Hungarian star who 
played the pathological child-murderer 
in ‘“M,” takes the Raskolnikov part—un- 
der Josef von Sternberg’s direction—in 
the American film. His past perform- 
ances make him ideal for the part, but 
the confused motivation of the direction 
turns the characterization into a con- 
tradiction. Lorre’s bland calm after the 
crime does not fit in with the mood set 
earlier in the picture. 

As the police inspector, jovial Edward 
Arnold seems miscast. His agreeable 
acting suggests that he tries only half- 
heartedly to trap his criminals, and that 
if he did trap them he’d probably let 
them go. 


The usually beautiful photography of 
von Sternberg’s films prevails again. In 
this alone does the American version 
surpass the French. 


‘FRISCO KID’: Cagney With Long Hair 
As Boss of the Bawdy Barbary Coast 


James Cagney discarded the donkey’s 
head he wore for his Shakespearean 
histrionics—as Bottom in “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream”—and bleached and 
curled his hair for Warner Brothers’ 
“Frisco Kid.” His new coiffeur becomes 





‘Crime and Punishment’: Lorre and 
Marsh in the American Version 





Edward Arnold: Too Jovial 


for a_ Police Inspector 





The French Version: Its 
Plot Sticks to the Novel 





CURRENT SHOWS 





STAGE 
ABIDE WITH ME (M. L. Pearson, D. E. 
Baruch, A. H. Woods): Clare Boothe Bro- 


kaw—former Vanity Fair editor (see page 
45)—tries a hand at playwrighting, with 


outstanding failure. Her portrait of a 
beautiful woman married to a sadistic 
drunkard is reputedly autobiographical. A 
splendid cast headed by Cecelia Loftus and 
Earle Larimore struggles with impossible 
scenes. 

MOTHER (Theatre Union): Adapted from 
Maxim Gorky’s novel, the play waves red 
flags in a manner unsuited to the theatre 
Class struggles, exhibited in a stereoptican 
manner, make dull fare. 

SCREEN 

IN PERSON (RKO): Written by S. H. Adams, 
this film shares many comic elements, with 
the same author’s “It Happened One 
Night.’ Ginger Rogers, starring opposite 
George Brent, sings and dances twice with- 
out Fred Astaire. She acquits herself so 
well that Astaire would be foolish to look 
for another partner, as it has been 
rumored, Alan Mowbray plays a conceited 
movie star with fine relish and helps Brent 
and Miss Rogers make this a splendid 
farce, 

THE LAND OF PROMISE (Urim Palestine 
Co.): A beautifully filmed record of the 
repopulation of Palestine during the last 


twenty years. Sensibly, it makes no at- 
tempt at a plot. 





him scarcely more than did the jackass 
mask. 

Despite that, he makes his rise to the 
underworld leadership of San Francis- 
co’s bawdy Barbary Coast a forceful 
and entertaining performance. With 
the restrictions laid down by censor- 
ship, the movies have a hard time blow- 
ing life into the scenes that attempt to 
record the happenings of that bygone 
hotspot. Gambling dens, rough men, 
and an abundance of beautiful women 
in costume of the period—the 1850s— 
provide most of the local color. Shang- 
hai specialists, lynchers, and vigilantes 
supply the rest. 

Lloyd Bacon’s forthright direction 
brings the picture excitingly to life— 
particularly in a fight between Cagney 
and Shanghai Duck (Fred Kohler), 
who has a sharp hook instead of a 
hand; in the tramp of vigilantes to a 
lynching party; and in the fiery end of 
the Barbary Coast. 


‘SO RED THE ROSE’: Stark Young’s 
Story Filmed as Stark Young Liked It 


At a New York preview of “So Red 
the Rose,” Stark Young, author of the 
novel of the same title, astonished Para- 
mount executives. He liked the way 
Paramount had handled his story; he 
raised none of the usual outcry of book 
mutilation. 

Ten years ago King Vidor, as direc- 
tor, and Laurence Stallings and Max- 
well Anderson, as adapters, turned out 
the successful World War picture, “The 
Big Parade.” This same trio plus an- 
other adapter—Edwin Justus Mayer, 
the playwright—produced the screen 
version of Young’s Civil War story. 

With the fall of Fort Sumter, the 
men in the peace-loving Bedford fam- 
ily—drawn from the author’s grandpar- 
ents—start going to war, some of them 
protestingly. The head of the household 
(Walter Connolly) doesn’t join the 
army until Northern soldiers tamper 
with his pride: they awaken him in the 
middle of the night with the flat of a 
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sword applied to a tender part of his 
anatomy. The daughter, Vallette (Mar- 
garet Sullavan), almost overnight 
changes from a flirt to a heartbroken 
woman—after her brother, two of her 
beaux, and her father die fighting for 
the South. 

Vidor’s direction and a competent cast 
make “So Red the Rose”’ a beautifully- 
acted picture. Janet Beecher as the wife 
and mother who loses her family dis- 
plays rare restraint. Connolly makes 
a fine julep-loving plantation owner, 
and Miss Sullavan is appealing as the 
daughter. Dickie Moore in the part of 
the very young son gives evidence that 
children can act without being coy. 


‘SPLENDOR’: Treatment That Produced 
Good Plays Doesn’t W ork in the Movies 


Last February, Rachel Crothers and 
Samuel Goldwyn entered into a new 
kind of screen bargain. The author of 
“Let Us Be Gay” and “When Ladies 
Meet” contracted to write scenarios for 
the producer, but at no flat weekly 
salary such as other movie writers get. 
Instead she would receive a percentage 
—rumored at 10 to 15 per cent—of 
Goldwyn’s profits from any screen play 
she wrote for him. 

Last week the first product of their 
bargain arrived—‘Splendor.” Produced 
with the tender care Goldwyn gives all 
his offerings, it cost $750,000. 

Aside from writing the scenario, Miss 
Crothers, who has directed most of her 
stage plays, had a hand in directing 
her first screen opus. She introduced a 
method of directing that many others 
have wanted to use but never were 





allowed. For two weeks she rehearsed 
the players as she would direct a stage 
production—without lights, cameras, or 
sound tracks. But because she lacked 
screen experience, her first directions 
often ignored the best camera effects. 
When Director Elliott Nugent and the 
cameras started to work, some of Miss 
Crothers’s instructions had to be 
changed. 

The picture’s talkiness and plodding 
situations can also be attributed to 
Miss Crothers’s lack of screen ex- 
perience. She used the same type of 
bright dialogue and general treatment 
that worked for so many successful 
plays, but they do not serve in “Splen- 
dor.” 

The film tells of a wealthy, old New 
York family, fallen on poor days, but 
too proud to admit it. The dowager 
mother (Helen Westley) and an old 
maid sister (Katherine Alexander) 
scheme to retrieve their positions by 
marrying the handsomest son (Joel 
McCrea) to a millionaire sausage- 
heiress (Ruth Weston). Instead the son 
marries a poor girl (Miriam Hopkins). 
By being agreeable and over-generous 
to a powerful businessman, Miss Hop- 
kins gets her husband a money-mak- 
ing job. Then she leaves him. After 
much more talk, he renounces his 
family to go to his wife. 

The actors do as well for Miss 
Crothers as Goldwyn did for the pro- 
duction. Miss Hopkins gives an excel- 
lent performance. Helen Westley and 
Ruth Weston highlight the film. 

Miss Crothers’s noble experiment 
won’t need many bookkeepers to com- 
pute her profits. 





Paul Cavanagh, Miriam Hopkins, Joel McCrea: They Do Well for the Author 
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ACADEMY: Science Shows Driver, 
Not Car, Gets Out of Control 


In the architectural masterpieces 
which Thomas Jefferson designed for 
the University of Virginia,‘the Nation- 
al Academy of Sciences met last week, 
This exclusive group, founded by Abra- 
ham Lincoln to coordinate scientific 
work during the Civil War, has a mem- 
bership limited to 300. 

Its twice-a-year gatherings draw 
only a handful of men, but their words 
generally have profound importance. 
Some of the papers: 


Mororiné: Dr. Yandell Henderson, 
Yale Professor of Applied Psychology, 
read frequent newspaper accounts of 
motor accident, and was struck by the 
ever recurring phrase, “the car got out 
of* control.” He investigated and dis- 
covered the driver, not the car, got 
out of control. His search led back to 
primitive man. 

From earliest times man instinctive- 
ly has stiffened his body as a balanc- 
ing measure whenever confronted with 
sudden danger. He unconsciously ex- 
tends his legs, locks his arms and 
tightens his grip. Reflexes do the work. 
These reflexes account for 10 per cent 
of all motor accidents. 

Dr. Henderson built a picture of 
such an accident. Suddenly a car hits 
a deep rut in the road. The driver's 
legs stiffen and jam the accelerator to 
the floor. His arms and hands freeze 
on the wheel and the car hurtles over 
ditches and through fields. 

As a remedy, the Yale psychologist 
suggested a new motor car device: a 
pedal to the left of the clutch. Since leg 
reflexes work equally, sudden danger 
would make the driver push the extra 
pedal as well as the accelerator. But 
the extra pedal would cut off gasoline 
supply and give the driver time to re- 
gain composure. 


Brain’ Evecrriciry: Drs. George 
Washington Crile of Cleveland, Harvey 
Cushing of New Haven, and others 
have reasonably well established that 
many brain processes are electrical. 
The brain generates electricity which 
it shoots along nerve fibers to activate 
muscles. Other men have stripped 
skulls from experimental animals, put 
electrodes against their brains, and ac- 
tually measured the electrical poten- 
tial. Two Yale researchers decided to 
carry the work a step further. 

Drs. J. G. Dusser de Barenne and 
W. S. McCulloch knew the brain cortex 
—rind—contained five to six layers 
packed closely together like onion 
skins. The outer layers represented 
the organ’s receiving apparatus and 
those inside its directing mechanism. 
To measure electricity in each layer, 
they went into a monkey’s skull, peeled 
away layers .2 millimeters thick and 
took readings as they went. Each 
layer, they found, had its own generat- 
ing device. 

The heat treatments they gave the 
stripped brains aroused more lay inter- 
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est. Relatively slight heat destroyed 
electrical function of the outer or re- 
ceiving layers; 176 degrees Fahrenheit 
for five seconds destroyed all brain 
function. The slight heat that stopped 
the work of outside layers might ac- 
count for sluggish thinking and ap- 
parent nit-wittedness of tropical peo- 
ple subject to feverish doses of malaria. 


Cosmic Rays: Since he discovered 
cosmic rays twelve years ago, Robert 
Andrew Millikan, bustling physicist of 
California Institute of Technology, has 
ofttimes had to revamp his ideas about 
their origin, composition and behavior. 
At first he felt these powerful, swift 
energy bullets peppered the earth with 
some degree of uniformity. He expect- 
ed them to be more prevalent at the 
poles because at these points lines of 
magnetic force extend vertically up- 
ward; hence cosmic rays should be 
able to slither unobstructed between 
them toward the earth. Contrariwise, 
at the Equator where lines of magnetic 
force are parallel to the earth’s sur- 
face, the rays should be scarce because 
they would hit the hard magnetic layer 
and be deflected. 

To check this assumption, Millikan 
started work on a cosmic ray map of 
the world. He dispatched expeditions 
to Andean peaks and equatorial jun- 
gles; on polar trips and 6 miles up in 
the sky in airplanes. Then he loaded 
nine big lead spheres weighing 600 
pounds apiece—automatic ray-record- 
ing devices—on tramp steamers for 
leisurely jaunts around the world. The 
map he produced last week bore out 





INTERNATIONAL 
Elmira and Laura Le Tourneau: They Contest Dr. Warriner’s Confession 


his ray theory but upset an ancient 
physical assumption. 

Hitherto physicists always have be- 
lieved the world uniformly covered 
with a thick blanket of magnetism. 
Even 4,000 miles away from earth, the 
outer regions of the sphere’s magnetic 
field register a force equal to one- 
eighth that at sea level. 

Dr. Millikan’s meters proved the 
magnetic field, for some unaccountable 
reason, is not uniform throughout the 
world. Off the coast of Equatorial 
Brazil, meters registered a greater ray 
intensity than off Equatorial Borneo. 


There was only one conclusion: The 
western half of the globe has a thinner 
magnetic layer which allows more cos- 
mic rays to trickle through. Already 
Millikan is busy trying to find the ex- 
tent and the reason for this phenom- 
enon. 


MEDICINE: A Doctor Confesses 
A 50-Year-Old ‘Mercy Killing’ 


In the Fall of 1887 Aldophus Le 
Tourneau, a hulking French Canadian 
barber, living in North Brookfield, 
Mass., went rabbit-hunting. Under one 
arm he carried a ferret, under the 
other a shotgun. In the woods outside 
the town he stuffed the ferret into a 
rabbit’s hole, then stood back to wait 
for his shot. 


He had no wait. So quickly as to 
startle him, a rabbit darted out. The 
confused hunter pointed the gun-stock 
at the rabbit, the muzzle at his own 








head, and pulled the trigger. The blast 
of shot tore his face away. 

The final chapter of this almost-for- 
gotten drama was written last week in 
Bridgeport, Conn. There, Dr. Myron A. 
Warriner, 79, dean of the city’s medical 
profession, read newspaper reports of 
England’s new euthanasia society, and 
how an unnamed British doctor con- 
fessed to killing five sufferers from 
painful, fatal diseases. To friends he 
recalled the North Brookfield barber’s 
case: 

“Going back to town in my buggy I 
talked the case over with another doc- 
tor . .. The man’s entire face from 
chin to eyes had been blown away. 
Some of the pellets had penetrated the 
brain. It didn’t seem possible that he 
would live—and if he had he would 
have been a dangerous maniac. 

“The other doctor asked me, ‘What 
are you going to do?’ 

““T don’t know,’ I replied. 

“‘T know what I'd do,’ he said. That 
was the only support I needed... 

“I talked the situation over with the 
victim’s wife, his brother . . . They told 
me to do what was right. 

“I gave the patient an extra dose of 
morphine .. . He went into a comatose 
state and died at 4 A. M.” 

In North Brookfield, Elmira Le 
Tourneau, daughter of the dead barber, 
discredited Dr. Warriner’s dramatic 
story: “My father ... was treated by 
Dr. Warren Tyler and not by Dr. War- 
riner.” 

Dr. Warriner snapped back: “There 
were four physicians in Brookfield at 
the time. The others are dead. I am 
consistently alive. Therefore all others 
who were acquainted with the case can- 
not corroborate my story.” 

Meanwhile, newspapers flashed an- 
other mercy-killing ‘confession’; Dr. 
Monroe F. Clouser of Friedensburg, 
Pa., had admitted hastening the death 
of six incurables. 

But the following day, the doctor 
denied he had made such a statement. 


RESEARCH :Comprehensive Audit 
Of America’s Scientific Wealth 


Before Hitler’s rise to power, Germany 
had a tight, secure lock on first place in 
world scientific research. Then 1,500 
physicists, astronomers, chemists and 
mathematicians fled the Reich; many 
sympathetic Aryans joined the Jews 
in their hegira. 

Meanwhile in the United States a new 
crop of scientists matured. In the space 
of a dozen or so months America 
climbed into a dominating place in re- 
search. Princeton, N. J., with Aibert 
Einstein as a nucleus, is indubitably 
the mathematical center of the world. 
California is the world capital of the 
atom-smashers. In the cosmic ray, 
spectroscopic and X-ray fields, no na- 
tion equals the United States.. Likewise 
it leads in gland and vitamin work. 

To get an estimate of this new scien+ 
tific wealth a Brooklyn schoolteacher 
boarded a-train in-the Pennsylvania 
Station, New York, in September, 1932. 
Last week Simon & Schuster published 
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Cancer 


his findings: ‘Outposts of Science,” by 
Bernard Jaffe ($3.50). It is the best 
written, most comprehensive survey 
ever made of American science. In 
addition it has drama not equaled by 
any book since Paul de Kruif’s ““Microbe 
Hunters.” 

After he graduated from Columbia, 
Bernard Jaffe—small, moon-faced and 
quiet—went into the exporting business. 
The depression of 1922 frightened him 
out of it, sent him scuttling for the 
warm security of a teaching job. In 
New York suburban high schools he 
taught chemistry and general science. 

After school hours he tried writing, 
and ground out two chemical textbooks. 
In 1930 he published a popular history 
of chemistry, ‘‘Crucibles,’”’ that sold 25,- 
000 copies. Two years later he started 
work on “Outposts of Science.” In ’32, 
he took a year off from teaching and 
headed south and west. Some stops: 


BALTIMORE: At Johns Hopkins medi- 
cal school, Jaffe stopped off to see 80- 
year-old Dr. John Jacob Abel, father of 
endocrinology—study of the body’s 
ductless glands. The author knew the 
science’s background; knew how a cock 
with upset glands that inadvertently 
laid an egg in Basle, Switzerland, in 
1474 was tried for witchcraft and 
burned at the stake for its trouble. He 
knew that beyond such mystic fum- 
blings endocrinology made few advances 
until Dr. Abel’s research blew it up into 
a full-fledged branch of science. 


For three days Jaffe hobnobbed with 
the modest, scholarly old man who 
heads the Hopkins laboratory of en- 
docrine research. He learned the swift, 
dramatic tale of Abel’s isolation of the 
first ductless gland hormone—adrena- 
lin. 

He called on the dying William Henry 
Welch, America’s first pathologist and 
discoverer of the gangrene bacilli that 
killed more men in the World War than 
shells and gas. Then he spent three 
days talking to Dr. Elmer Verner Mc- 
Collum, sad-faced researcher who 
started life on a Kansas farm and 





Maude Slye: Jaffe Tells of Her 
Research With 
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learned to count on the corncobs he 
tossed the hogs, and heard how he fi- 
nally rose to a commanding position in 
vitamin research. 


WASHINGTON: In the capital Jaffe 
talked insects with Dr. Leland O. How- 
ard, government entomologist who 
launched the “Swat the Fly” crusade 38 
years ago and who told brilliant young 
Walter Reed what bugs to look for in 
his yellow fever fight in Cuba. 


Sr. Louis: Then the author shifted 
back to endocrinology. At St. Louis 
University Medical School he talked 
to Dr. Edward A. Doisy, discoverer of 
the female sex hormone, theelin. From 
him Jaffe got a story of incredible pa- 
tience: How Doisy collected thousands 
of gallons of female urine from the 
city’s hospitals in his hormone search. 
It took six years of patient fractiona- 
tion to recover the first few precious 
crystals in 1929. 


Tucson: At the University of Ari- 
zona, Jaffe spent five days talking trees, 
sunspots and weather with Dr. Andrew 
E. Douglass, who started his profession- 
al life as an astronomer but found the 
life too confining. He entered politics, 
and became County Probate Judge. 
Then he returned to astronomy, deter- 
mined to investigate sunspots. 


With a lumber gang, Dr. Douglass 
cut down 1,000-year-old yellow pines. 
Here, he felt, he would find the best 
weather record available: dry years 
would be marked by narrow, scrawny 
rings in trees. His findings, plus weath- 
er data available back to 1867, bore out 
his theory: Weather runs in 23-year 
cycles and is profoundly influenced by 
sunspots. 


CALIFORNIA: In Pasadena, Jaffe hur- 
riedly talked with the fast-traveling 


Dr. Robert Andrew Millikan of the Cali- - 


fornia Institute of Technology, Nobel 
prize winner, and discoverer of the cos- 
mic ray. He spent more leisurely hours 
with Dr. Carl D. Anderson, the atom- 
smasher who discovered the positron— 
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Dramatic Reading 


for which he, too, will probably get a 
Nobel prize. 

At the base of the 6,000-foot peak, 
on whose top sits the Mt. Wilson Ob- 
servatory, he talked with Dr. Edwin 
P. Hubble, a pleasant, pipe-smoking 
astronomer. From his lips Jaffe got 
the tale of the discovery that will like- 
ly rank among the six greatest in 
scientific history. He made the swift, 
tense drama into one of the best chap- 
ters in “Outposts of Science.” 

Prior to Hubble—‘an astronomical 
Columbus who led expeditions into new 
worlds’’—the universe was a tight, or- 
derly little body. Then Hubble, peering 
through his telescope, discovered galax- 
ies rushing outward from the fringes 
of space at almost incalculable speeds: 
“It was fantastic, awe-inspiring, alarm- 
ing, almost ominous.” 

Out of these observations grew the 
theory of expanding universe: All mat- 
ter was once bundled into a single great 
radioactive atom. This exploded into 
planets, suns and galaxies that are still 
flying off into space at ever increasing 
speeds. 


Cuicaco: Jaffe went to the Windy 
City primarily to talk to two people: 
Dr. Arthur Holly Compton, Professor 
of Physics at the University of Chicago 
and Nobel prize winner; and Maude Slye, 
pioneer cancer researcher. Compton 
considers Jaffe’s version of his cosmic 
ray story “the best description of my 
work I have ever read.” From Maude 
Slye he picked up the tale of her early 
cancer study that has had little or no 
press notice. She told Jaffe of her work 
with mice—how she upset medicine’s 
belief that cancer resulted from body 
toxins. 

With this five months’ jaunt over, 
Jaffe returned to Brooklyn with a suit- 
case full of notes and digests of scien- 
tific papers. 

It took almost two years to write the 
516-page survey of today’s science that 
makes such diverse subjects as Ein- 
stein’s mass energy equation, hormones 
and nephritis clear to any layman. 
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CLIPPER: Man and Nature Greet 
Short-Cut Between Hemispheres 


Eight bored aviators stood beside 
Pan American’s China Clipper as it 
rested on the dock of Alameda, Calif., 
seaplane base, one afternoon last week. 
A band blared to a crowd of 20,000 
lining the shores on both sides of the 
float. In the Clipper’s freight hatch 
the first official transpacific airmail 
lay in bulky pouches (see page 42). 

After he read a greeting from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, ‘““Even at this distance, 
I thrill to the wonder of it all,’’ Post- 
master General James A. Farley spoke 
for himself. So did Governor Merriam 
of California and Juan Trippe, youthful 
president of the Pan American Air- 
ways System. Governor Poindexter of 
Hawaii talked by radio from Honolulu, 
and President Quezon of the Philippines 
followed with a speech from Manila. 

An ancient stagecoach, relic of the 
Wells-Fargo fleet, creaked up with the 
last of the mail. With a sigh of relief, 
the crew clambered aboard the Clipper. 
Tractors slowly lowered the ship down 
an inclined ramp into the water. 


A half-hour later, Capt. Edwin 
Musick lifted the great 25-ton craft 
from the bay and climbed it slowly to- 
ward the unfinished span of the San 
Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge. 


Twenty-one hours and five minutes 
after that, it lighted smoothly on Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii. Overhead 60 army 
and navy planes swarmed in greeting. 
Japanese, Chinese, native Hawaiians 
and Mainlanders in dense throngs jab- 
bered in excitement. The Royal Ha- 
waiian Band played “The Song of the 
Islands.” 

Low down on the horizon hung a 
great cloud of churning smoke from 
the rumbling Mauna Loa volcano— 
Father Pacific’s own greeting to the 
first transpacific airmail service. 

The next day, after a flight of less 
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than nine hours, the Clipper landed on 
the lagoon of Midway Island, 1,380 miles 
westward. In Manila, 4,419 miles 
ahead, officials pushed plans for wel- 
coming ceremonies. 

Two days after the China Clipper left 
San Francisco, a sister ship, the Philip- 
pine Clipper, arrived there from Miami 
via Mexico. Soon a third would follow. 

Company officials announced a second 
mail flight to Manila and return, start- 
ing Dec. 6. Thereafter service would 
extend through to the Portugese island 
of Macao on the China coast. Passenger 
service will start in February. 


RECORD: Russia Hits New Plane 
High as Its Balloon Mark Falls 


High over Moscow—so high the great 
sprawling city seemed no larger than a 
pattern on a carpet—a small single- 
engined biplane droned one day last 
week. 

Cold—60 below—soaked through the 
heavy flying suit and weird face mask 
of the plane’s lone occupant. A blazing 
sun in a deep blue sky made the briefest 
glance outside the cockpit a painful ex- 
periment. 


The hand of the altimeter crawled 
slowly around to indicate 14,575 meters, 
then clung there despite a ten-minute 
attempt to push it further. Suddenly 
the fuel ran out—engineers had cut it 
to the absolute minimum to keep down 
weight. The pilot started a long spiral- 
ing glide back to the airport. 

Next day the Soviets had a new hero 
—Pilot Vladimir Kokinaki, ex-sailor, 
ex-stevedore. Technicians had carried 
out a careful check of the barograph 
record of his flight. They found he 
reached 47,818 feet (9.05 miles). That 
beat the world’s airplane record, set 
last year by Commander Renato Donati 
of Italy, by almost 500 feet. 


Almost simultaneously disappointing 
news arrived from far-off America. 
The barograph of the recent air Corps- 
National Geographic stratosphere bal- 





loon flight gave Captains Stevens and 
Anderson a record of 72,395 feet, 217 
feet higher than the Seviet world’s 
balloon record set in 1934, 


ELLSWORTH: Garbled Message 
Hid Plight of Polar Explorer 


Last Sunday The New York Times 
carried in a copyrighted story one of 
the most baffling messages in the his- 
tory of exploration: 

“All well. I estimate that we are at 
seven (jumbled words) or thereabouts. 
My guess is a (jumbled words) as that 
(jumbled) still clear (jumbled) at that 
(jumbled) country (many jumbled 
words). Little or no wind.” 

At first none of the little group hud- 
dled in the radio room of Dr. Lincoln 
Ellsworth’s base ship, the*Wyatt Earp, 
worried at the heartbreaking futility of 
the message. A few minutes later a 
few more fragments, entirely unintel- 
ligible, came through. Then silence. 


Eight hours earlier, at 3:03 in the 
morning of Nov. 23, Ellsworth and his 
pilot, Herbert MHollick-Kenyon, had 
taken off in a Northrop Gamma mono- 
plane. Twice before that same week 
they had started from Dundee Island to 
fly across 2,100 miles of Antarctic 
waste to Admiral Richard E. Byrd’s old 
base at Little America. Twice they had 
turned back. 


On their track to the Byrd base lay 
1,300 miles of entirely unexplored 
country. Once at their goal they 
counted on the base ship to pick them 
up. 

For hour on endless hour the Wyatt 
Earp’s radio watch called vainly. As 
the time passed which marked the end 
of the plane’s fuel supply, the ship’s 
officers considered rescue chances: 


Both Ellsworth and Hollick-Kenyon 
had long experience in Arctic work, 
and they carried emergency rations 
sufficient for eight weeks. But were 
they forced down or had they reached 
Little America? 
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Ellsworth’s Route for Finding New Land in Antarctica 
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Postmaster General Farley Supervises the 
Loading of the First Airmail to the Orient 


Delegates From San Francisco’s China- 
town Watch the China Clipper Take Off 











The U. S. Mail: From Stagecoach to Air Clipper ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ Sent the Clipper on Its Way 
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PRICED AS MUCH AS 


S™ DEBAKER proudly presents the two finest 
automobiles in its long history ...a superb 
new President Eight of 115 horsepower... a 
matchless new Dictator Six of 90 horsepower. 

Styled by famous Helen Dryden, these 
brilliant new.Studebakers are packed to over- 
flowing with buy appeal. And literally aston- 
ishing new low prices . . . as much as $300 less 
than former Studebaker prices ... make them 
easily the stand-out value of all motordom. 


Big, thrifty new Champions 
with 97 advancements! 
Imagine getting 97 advancements never com- 
bined in any one car before . . . 16 beauty 
distinctions . . . 34 innovations in comfort . . . 
35 new developments in economy and per- 
formance . . . 12 steps forward in safety! 
That’s what Studebaker is offering you in 
these new lower-priced Champions! 
They’re big cars with a world of roominess 
and a wealth of smooth responsive power . . . 
so economical of fuel you'll half believe at 
first your gasoline gauge isn’t working! They 
use scarcely any oil . . . and, they are built 
with such consummate craftsmanship, repair 
expense is negligible! 
And what Champions they are in beauty 


too... every suave, sophisticated exterior line 
ee ee oe 


STUDEBAKER 


PRESENTS 
he smarieel oat of 1936 


smuortes ot of 1936 - : 


















$300 LOWER 


a glowing harmony . . . luxurious interiors 
that are a lovely melody. With the Stude- 
baker Miracle Ride assuring solid comfort! 
ies though you’re driving a car of very 

lowest price, you can now easily afford a 
big, impressive 1936 Studebaker... the safest 
car in the world. Steel walls, steel doors, steél 
floors, steel pillars, steel cowls and steel 
roofs are tremendously reinforced by steel 
box girders. Feather-touch hydraulic brakes 
bring you to a swift, smooth, easy, straight- 
line stop . . . an automatic hill holder keeps 
you from rolling back whenever you 


come to a full stop on an upgrade! 


Priced as much as $300 

lower than you expect! 
Big, thrifty, smartly styled, the 
new Dictator will easily domi- 
nate the whole field of lower- 
priced cars. And for those who 
want more size, more power, 
more luxury, nothing on the 
market or on the horizon rivals 
the new President. But this descrip- 
tion at best can be only an invitation. 
You must see these new Champions ... ride 
in them . .. drive them. You’ll be-well repaid. 
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THE ARTS __ 
NS 
ART: London Views Chinese Work 

Once Seen Only by Imperial Eyes 


Last Summer armed guards in Shang- 
hai saw a lone warship off on a long 
trek to England. Weeks later in Ports- 
mouth, H.M.S. Suffolk nestled along- 
side the giant battleship Hood. Marines 
with fixed bayonets formed a double 
line across the Hood’s deck and on to 
the wharf where three government 
trucks waited. Down this aisle of arms 
struggled men carrying 93 steel cases 
from the hold of the Suffolk. 

The trucks drove off with their mys- 
terious cargo. Drivers followed a secret 
route to London; along Hampshire and 
Surrey roads, county police cleared the 
way and provided additional protection. 

For the first time in the history of 
Great Britain a warship had engaged 
in the peaceful occupation of transport- 
ing works of art. The cases contained 
nearly a thousand pieces of irreplace- 
able Chinese art, some of them 3,000 
years old. 


RaReE Snow: This week Londoners 
witnessed the opening of the most com- 
plete exhibit of Chinese art ever held in 
one place. Annually the Royal Acade- 
my holds its Winter exhibition in Bur- 
lington House. This year, with the 
patronage of Lin Sen, the President of 
China, and the King and Queen of Eng- 
land, the institution stages probably the 
most ambitious show in its history. 

A group of British collectors, backed 
by the Chinese Ambassador, proposed 
the idea. Academy officials jumped at 
the suggestion when the Ambassador 
promised a loan from the priceless Pe- 
king Palace collection. Until the fall of 
the Manchu dynasty, none but imperial 
eyes ever gazed upon these treasures. 
In recent, more democratic days, the 
Republic displayed them in public mu- 
seums. 

Academiciahs had a celestial holiday. 
Five of them went to Shanghai and 
rummaged through 21,000 pieces of 
Oriental art. In addition to their se- 
lection, the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, French, 
Dutch and Russian museums sent along 
their contributions to swell the array to 
some 3,000 examples of painting, sculy- 
ture, textiles and other creations of 
Chinese genius. 

Leigh Ashton of the academy execu- 
tive committee arranged his _ back- 
grounds carefully. He paneled the rooms 
in white wood lined with Chinese can- 
vas. Each piece stands apart, placed 
at eye level. 

In one room squats a mammoth Bud- 
dha 22 feet high and weighing 20 tons. 
Nearly 60 men struggled with steel 
scaffolding and complicated tackle to 
get the statue in place. 


PaAInTINGS: Each of the galleries 
sports its special prize. Outstanding 
in the picture section is a group por- 
traying Genghis Khan’s court ladies. 
The painter was not allowed to see his 
models. He drew thousands of: noses, 
eyes and mouths. A lady of the court 
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picked out the features that most re- 
sem}! “ed the subjects; the artist duti- 
fully matched them up into final por- 
traits. 

The ancient*Chinese took their paint- 
ing seriously. An Emperor often put 
his seal in the corner of a picture to 
signify his appreciation. A number of 
the larger pieces have poems of praise 
neatly inscribed on them by some par- 
ticularly impressed connoisseur. 


Japes: The array of carvings is daz- 
zling. Lady Louis Mountbatten lent a 
10th century Empress pillow of green 
jade, carved in the shape of a kneeling 





KEYSTONE 


Dr. F. T. Cheng Unpacks Chinese 


Treasures for Londoners to See 


boy. Queen Mary contributed jade tea- 
cups of cloudy lavender, decorated with 
gold floral designs. 

This interesting stone comes in every 
hue but red and pink. The rarest shade 
is yellow. The exhibition contains one 


of the finest pieces of unbroken yellow - 


jade in the world—three seal blocks 
joined by chains of the same material. 


Contrast: Perhaps the most inter- 
esting room from the point of view of 
contrast is the academy’s “Large 
Room.” A massive throne of teakwood 
inlaid with cloissonne enamel deco- 
rations dominates the scene. Round 
about are tLree cases of fragile Ming 
porcelain, made according to imperial 
command, “as blue as the sky, as clear 
as a mirror, as thin as paper and as 
resonant as a musical stone of jade.” 

On the wall hangs one of China’s 
most famous pictures, “Ten Thousand 
Miles of the Yangtze” by Hsia Kuei 
(c.1180-1230 A.D.). Painted on a scroll 
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38 feet long, the picture—a marvel of 
colorful harmony—was recently made 
into a film. The screen disclosed many 
details not apparent in the original; 
and most amazing of all, the waters of 
the Yangtze actually seemed to flow. 

The Royal Academy gets no subsidy 
for its tremendous undertaking. It ex- 
pects to defray costs from an entrance 
fee of 1s 6d (37 cents). 

It probably will if the exhibition 
catches the public fancy as has a cur- 
rent American show. In New York, the 
Museum of Modern Art charged 25 
cents admission to an expensive display 
of Van Gogh pictures. Within three 
weeks, it drew 43,000 paying visitors. 


PAINTING: Art League Marks Its 
Sixtieth Birthday With a Show 


In 1875 a group of restless art stu- 
dents rebelled against the conservatism 
of the Academy of Design in New York. 
They rented a vacant floor in a piano 
warehouse and chose teachers of their 
own liking. Their independence at- 
tracted many bright lights of the day. 
and within six years the group had es- 
tablished a definite place for itself un- 
der the name of the Art Students League 
of New York. In the early ’80s Ed 
Deming,.later known for his Indian pic- 
tures, Oliver Herford, Theodore Butler, 
who married Monet’s daughter, and 
Dan Beard sat together over their 
boards. 

Last week, the league, grown 60 
years old, celebrated with a past and 
present show of 25 former students. 
Frank Vincent DuMond led the group 
with his drawing of a nude which the 
league bought when he was a student 
in 1883. Below hung a colorful land- 
scape finished this year. 

Across the room were two portraits 
by Eugene Speicher, born the same year 
DuMond made his study. The pictures 
showed no radical change in technique 
though they represented a span of 27 
years. The earlier one, painted in 1908, 
depicted a gentle, almost wistful girl 
who later became an artist in her own 
right. Georgia O’Keefe, a fellow-stu- 
dent, posed for this picture that won 
Speicher a $100 prize. 

Reginald Marsh’s 1927 and 1934 pic- 
tures varied immensely. The first 
showed a conventionally posed nude; 
the later, a milling Hollywood-mad 
crowd in front of a garish movie house. 

Along with this comparative show, 
the league presented an exhibition of 
their oldest instructor’s work. Frank 
DuMond entered the school at 21 and 
left it to become a well-known illustra- 
tor for Harper’s Weekly. Forty-two 
years ago, he returned as an instructor. 
A goodly number of present-day artists 
have at some time worked under his 
rigid, idealistic tutelage. 

Now he busies himself with promis- 
ing moderns. Among them, William 
Palmer, one of the winners in the recent 
government competition for the Wash- 
ington, D. C., postoffice, ranks high. 

“Students are all alike” said the 70- 
year-old instructor. “Maybe they don’t 
work so hard now but there’s the same 
seriousness.” 
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Thousands of buyers of new Gen- 
eral Motors cars are taking ad- 
vantage of the new GMAC 6% 
Time Payment Plan. They find it 
is convenient, economical and 
easy to understand. 

Think what it means to you, 
who have been considering the 
purchase of a new, modern auto- 
mobile on time payments. By the 
simplest arithmetic—by merely 
multiplying the unpaid balance 
and the cost of insurance by 6%— 
you know in advance the total 
financing cost. 

Not only is this plan as simple 
as A, B, C, but best of all, it saves 
you money. It is entirely free of 
all so-called “service” or other 
charges. It is a straightforward 
business transaction—whereby 
you pay 6% and only 6% for the 





At best! 


A PLAN | CAN UNDERSTAND 


privilege of budgeting the cost of 
your new car and its insurance in- 
to your income. Understand, this 
is not 6% interest, but simply a 
convenient multiplier which any- 
one can use and understand. 
And finally, when you buy a 
new Cadillac or Buick, Chevro- 
let or Pontiac, Oldsmobile or La 
Salle on this plan, it will be in- 
sured in the General Exchange 


THATS Ars YOUR WHO 
NO EXTRAS -NO SERVICE FEES » NO 


nt GMAC 6% 
Frac payugi pl 


SIMPLE AS A.8.6. 


E 
TAKE YOUR UNPAID BALANG 
; ADD COST OF INSURANCE 


= 12 WONTHS’ PLAN 






OTHER CHARGES 


*In some states 4 small legal 
feeis required. 
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Insurance Corporation. Your in- 
surance policy will cover Fire, 
Theft and Accidental Damage, in- 
cluding Collision. 

Wherever you live, you can 
take immediate advantage of this 
new, more economical way to buy 
the new car you want. 

General Motors dealers all 
over the United States are ready 
to serve you on this plan Now. 


GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
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To understand the real economy of the new 
GMAC plan, compare it with other finance 
plans on a dollars and cents basis. And be 
sure to include similar insurance protec- 
tion. Ask your General Motors dealer for a 
pamphlet describing this plan. 








OFFERED ONLY BY DEALERS IN CHEVROLET CARS & TRUCKS - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + LA SALLE - CADILLAC 
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CHIANG KAI-SHEK: 4A Dictator 
Who Refuses to Be Called One 


On Monday of last week, North China 
was to proclaim its Japanese-inspired 
independence. On Wednesday it would 
do it. On Friday it would. But not 
until this week did part of the Northern 
Provinces make their proclamation 
(see page 16). 

Eyes turried toward the strongest 
man in China—Chiang Kai-shek, Gen- 
eralissimo of the National Army and 
actual, though no longer titular, head 
of the Nanking Government. Chiang 
conferred with Japanese envoys. He 
was reported mustering legions near 
the seceding State. But would he 
move his army into the rebellious ter- 
ritory and bring on an almost cer- 
tainly fatal war with Japan? . 

In 1932, when Japan besieged Shang- 
hai, Chiang sent only tardy and in- 
effectual aid to the defending Nine- 
teenth Route Army. In 1933, when 
Japan invaded Jehol, Chiang found it 
imperative to crush Chinese Commu- 
nists instead of resisting the invader. 
No one knew how he would behave 
this time. 

Cynics say Chiang is an opportunist 
always safeguarding his own destiny, 
possibly motivated by a too friendly 
understanding with Japan. Friends de- 
fend him as a political realist: He 
knows China is not yet ready to fight 
the invader from across the Hwang Hai 
—yYellow Sea. He thinks it better to 
let undefendable territory go and con- 
centrate on building up a more strong- 
ly nationalistic, if smaller, China. 


IDEALS: Nationalist he is. And Dic- 
tator also—though his coal black eyes 
flash in anger at mention of the word. 
“China cannot be a great nation until 
she is a clean nation,” he says in his 
customary curt tones. Through his 
New Life Movement—which he likens 
to Italy’s Fascism, Germany’s Nazism, 
Russia’s Five-Year Plans, and Ameri- 
ca’s NRA—he seeks to awaken China 
to ideals of courtesy, service, indi- 
vidual rights, and honor. 

The movement’s prohibitions run 
from “Don’t interrupt when others are 
speaking” to an effectively enforced 
ban on narcotics. When reformed 
opium-smokers return to the habit, 
Chiang cures them for all time. By 
scores he orders them decapitated. 

He wants to modernize China. Auto- 
mobiles cannot pass through the nar- 
row streets of Nanfeng. At his bidding, 
merchants spend a week lopping off 
shopfronts. 

Labor unions extort “fees from 
miserably paid workers who cannot 
afford to pay dues.” His Labor Act 
forbids organization. “Strikes are harm- 
ful.” He outlaws them. Other nations 
may be turning to an 8-hour day. “In 
China, where the problem is under- 
production, the 10-hour day is a dire 
necessity.” He decrees it. 

To enforce his orders, Chiang has 
his army of Blueshirts. Unlike the 
rabbles of other Celestial war lords, 
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General Chiang Kai-shek: Nationalist, Modernist and Anti-Communist 


his is a National Army; its goose- 
stepping soldiers are German-trained, 
its air force schooled by Americans and 
Italians. And the army’s leader, from 
his shaved head to his natty English- 
tailored uniform, is a _ professional 
soldier. 


Training: From Fenghua, North 
China, where he was born 49 years 
ago, Chiang’s parents sent him to 
Paoting Military Academy. There he 
learned tactics and made friends with 
politicians who shipped him to Japan 
for four years at the Tokyo Military 
Staff College. 

Back in China in 1911, he immedi- 
ately put his training into service by 
helping the revolutionaries overthrow 
the Manchu Empire. Then a shift in 
fortune sent into exile the Republican 
President, Dr. Sun Yat-sen. Chiang 
followed him, returned to Shanghai to 
pass an interlude as a stock broker, 
and reappeared on the military horizon 
with the President’s re-emergence in 
1923. 

He went to Russia to study the 
Soviet military system and returned to 
head the newly-founded Whampoa Mili- 
tary Academy. With Communist help, 
Chiang built up an army loyal to him 


and to the cause of restoring Sun to 
power over all China. When Sun died 
in 1925, Chiang went ahead as they 
had planned. 

From the South he marched to the 
Yangste Valley, key to the interior of 
the whole country. Hankow fell. So did 
Nanking and the native city of Shang- 
hai. And as they fell, Michael Borodin, 
Chiang’s Soviet adviser, claimed them 
for communism. Weeks of bloody Com- 
munist riots followed. Chiang hurried 
to Shanghai to confer with frightened 
foreign bankers. Approximately $15,- 
000,000 changed hands, and Chiang 
turned against his Communist aides. 
Ever since, he has warred relentlessly 
on communism and has held unbroken 
power. 


Conversion: That began in 1927. 
The same year he divorced his wife and 
sent away his concubines. Then he 
married Soong May-ling, Wellesley 
graduate, poet, and sister of Mme. Sun 
Yat-sen, the former President’s widow, 
of Mme. Kung Hsiang-hsi, wife of Con- 
fucius’s lineal descendant, and of T. V. 
Soong, ablest Finance Minister Chiang 
ever had. The Soong family opposed 
the marriage because Chiang was 4 
Buddhist. May-ling soon fixed that. 
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By 1930 the Generalissimo “felt the 
need of a God like Jesus Christ.” At 
his mother-in-law’s home he was bap- 
tized a Methodist. . 
The Chiangs live in Nanking in a 
pink stucco house made elegant with 
the best American overstuffed furni- 
ture. With Mme. Chiang as interpreter 
(he speaks only Chinese), they enter- 
tain diplomats at meals of Chinese 
dishes, or occasional roast beef—but al- 
ways simple food. Chiang, whose cease- 
less energy has worn his 135 pounds of 
a few years ago down to a mere 100, 
suffers with nervous indigestion. 


LecenD: Mme. Chiang watches over 
him like a baby, and always travels 
with him. They spend much time in 
their Ford planes flying from one part 
of China to another—to put down the 
Fukien revolt in two weeks; to con- 
solidate gains and impress foreigners 
by building up conquered provinces with 
roads and schools; to spread the New 
Life Movement and the Chiang power 
—and incidentally the Chiang legend: 

“He is a water monster,” reincarna- 
tion of a beast not seen near Fenghua 
since he was born there. “It has taken 
on the form of a man and he is that 
man.” And as proof: ‘When it rains as 
he goes forth to battle, he wins; if the 
sun shines, he loses.” 
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MURDER: Jury’s Verdict Upholds 
A Father’s Autocratic Rights 





Mountain people came down from 
the hills to Wise, Va., last week. In 
the crowded courtroom, babies wailed. 
Judge H. A. W. Skeen opened a win- 
dow, shot tobacco juice into space, and 
—because he is 76 and deaf—resumed 
the seat he had taken next to the jury. 
Alone in the center of the room sat 
Edith Maxwell, 21, dressed in ‘“‘bought- 
en” clothes, tears streaking the powder 
on her cheeks, one hand twisting the 
rings on the fingers of the other. 

In 30 minutes a jury was chosen to 
try the girl for murdering Trigg Max- 
well, her father. Neighbors from The 
Pound, the crossroads where the Max- 
wells live, swore she often violated the 
unwritten law that no unmarried 
woman may stay out after 8 P. M. 

Within a few hours after the trial 
opened, Edith’s gaunt-faced mother 
opened the defense. July 20, when 
Trigg died, he “had been takin’ beer 
most all day. He was a-fussin’ ’cause 
Edith had been out, and he says, ‘I 
ought to be takin’ a club and breakin’ 
her damn neck.’ ” 

From the bedroom Mrs. Maxwell 
heard Edith come home and start 
shrieking: “Pappy, don’t be cuttin’ me 
with that butcher knife!” 

Mrs. Maxwell hurried into the living 
room: “Trigg had Edith against the 
wall. He had her by the hair of the 
head and he was yellin’. They both 
was yellin’ and then Edith picks up her 
Shoe and hits him with it. She hit 
him hard as she could.” 

The quarrel ended and Trigg went 


to bed. 
drink of water. Then he fell down— 
and an hour later he was dead.” 

Next day Edith took the stand. She 
had come home to find her father wait- 
ing for her. “He says to me, ‘Edith, 
I’m going to whip you,’ and I says, 
‘Pappy, don’t you do it.’” He threat- 


| 
“He got out again to get a 





ened her with the knife; he knocked | 


her down. “I had to do something. So 
I grabbed the shoe and hit him. I 
wouldn’t hurt him for anything in the 
world. I was frightened.” 

The jury returned a verdict of guilty 
and a sentence of 25 years. The 
mountain spectators agreed: “It’s a 
lesson in what’s sinful all right.” 


LEGAL BRIEFS: New York Court 
Rules State May Not Fix Prices 


Last Spring, 
Court of the United States voided NRA, 
New York State passed its own law. 
The Fair Trade Act permitted manu- 
facturers to fix the retail prices of their 
goods by contract with the retailer, and 
barred all retailers—even if they had no 
contracts with the manufacturer—from 
underselling firms that did. 

Last week Justice Frederick P. Close 
of the New York Supreme Court de- 
clared the Fair Trade Act unconstitu- 
tional: “Unless the courts are prepared 
to hold that by placing his brand upon 
a commodity, the producer retains a 
property right in that commodity until 
it reaches the hands of the consumer, 
so that he (the manufacturer) may fix 
its price at every stage of distribution, 
this statute must fall.” 

Many writers had agreed, he went on, 
that price-cutting was an evil; but be- 
fore price-fixing could be allowed, Jus- 
tice Close felt “our fundamental law 
must be changed.” Even if fundamental 
law were elastic enough to permit price- 
fixing, “It seems that so radical a de- 
parture from precedent might better be 
announced by the court of last resort.” 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., pub- 
lishers, and Doubleday Doran Book- 
shops, Inc., which brought the case by 
suing R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., for cutting 
the price of their books, announced it 
would appeal the case to the Supreme 
Court of the United “States. 


ConvicTteD: By Judge Louis L. 
Green in Cambridge, Mass., District 
Court, Bennett Y. Ryan, a Harvard 
junior and son of a New York publisher, 


of assault and battery on Frank Foster, | 


before the Supreme | 





67. After the Harvard-Dartmouth foot- | 
ball game Oct. 26, Foster, the aged jan- | 


itor of Dunster House, Harvard dormi- 


tory, went to the hospital with a frac- | 


tured cheek bone and an injury that 
may permanently blind his right eye. 
He was unable to identify his assailant, 
but two students named Ry*~, who was 
“fighting drunk.” The defendant him- 
self only remembered drinking a good 
deal and waking up in his own room in 
the middle of the night. Until Dec. 2, 
when the exact extent of Foster’s in- 
juries is determined, Judge Green de- 
layed sentence. He can send Ryan to 
the house of correction for a maximum 
of two and a half years or fine him a 
maximum of $10,000. 
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KORDO-GATOR 


WORH BY 
ERIK RHODES 


RKO STAR 








If your dealer can’t supply you, send us 
his name, with money-order for $10.95. 
State chest measurement and color de- 
sired. 
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KORDO-GATOR 
Leather Jacket 


$10.95 


PREPAID 

Here’s a coat that finds a warm 
response in any man’s heart! First, 
it has style; second, it is cut on 
generous lines to allow freedom of 
action; finally, it is tailored from 
select leather to give years of com- 
fortable wear. In Kordo-Gator; four 
smart shades to choose from: 


Brown Tan 


Black Gray 





San Francisco, Calif. 


$10.95. Send 
indicated. 
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HOTELS: this Year’s Improvement Holds Promise 
Of Restoration of Bank-Held Hostelries Next Year 


Twenty years ago most owners of 
large hotels in the United States could 
—and many did—own yachts. But 
today few hotel men can put their 
thumbs in their vests and speak of 
capacity business. 

Last week, at a luncheon given in 
New York in connection with the twen- 
tieth National Hotel Exposition, Lucius 
Boomer, president of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Corp., apologized to the assem- 
bled delegates for not showing them 
his hotel. Every room was occupied, he 
said. 

Hotel men from all over the country 
report conditions vastly improved— 
business from 25 to 40 per cent better 
than last year. This doesn’t mean, ex- 
position visitors insisted, that hotel men 
are getting rich overnight. They are 
merely beginning to catch up with their 
operating costs. 

Many hotel properties—80 per cent 
of the nation’s largest—are now in the 
hands of banks and insurance compa- 
nies which do not want to be in the 
hotel business. Another year’s im- 
provement comparable to that of 1935 
will restore the majority of them to 
their owners. 


Hospirauiry: The hotel industry, 
representing an investment of more 
than $5,000,000,000, ranks as the ninth 
largest industry in the United States. 
But hotel-keepers have something to 
combat which never worries manu- 
facturers or utilities men. 


People think a hotel is a host and 
ought to give them a great deal for 
nothing. As hosts, hotel managers in- 
sist that they do just that. Many of 


them put free radios in every room, 
give out home-town papers for nothing, 
provide playrooms for children, free 


swimming pools, music and entertain- 
ment. It all costs money. 

About 6 cents of every dollar paid in 
by hotel guests goes for such things as 
soap, toilet supplies, stationery, music, 
flowers and other trimmings. All of 
these must be regularly replaced. 
Hotels spend $2,500,000 a year just on 
uniforms for their employes. 

Even with all these extras, hotels 
can really make money at 70 per cent 
of capacity, the 1929 figure. Provided, 
that is, they are properly managed. 
This year American hotels are running 
at a little less than 50 per cent. Rates 
today throughout the country are less 
than 75 per cent of what they were in 
1929. Small wonder that there have 
been few new hotels added to America’s 
20,000 during the depression. 


Costs: Many a guest in the hotels 
of the United States thinks he doesn’t 
get his money’s worth, complains that 
he pays $2.50 for a $1 dinner or 40 
cents for a 25-cent cocktail. 

For the average $10 hotel bill paid by 
a guest, management has to make dis- 
bursements somewhat as follows: 


, SPORELLCC OCTET OORT OTe ETO $ 1.95 
EO PSE TT TTC Te TCT CETTE TS .62 
Maintenance purchases, supplies and misc. 3.00 
si. gg PEPPERELL ERE TTL TT TTT Ce 2.78 
po POT TIT TORR TCT ee Toe 1.11 
Interest and Depreciation............. 55 


RR ee. ae re ree eer $10.00 
Of this $10, $7.10 is spent in the 
community which the hotel serves. 


Hotel men call attention to the fact 
that the allowance for interest and de- 
preciation—all that can be squeezed out 
of present receipts—represents a return 
of only 1.6 per cent on the existing 
investment. In order to better this 
figure and make hotel-keeping profit- 
able, rates must be boosted and service 
costs cut. 
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The Bar: White Hope of the Hotel Business 
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Meanwhile payrolls continue to rise 
Capital stock and gross receipts taxes 
have been increased. Many cities alg, 
have raised their water rates. All thege 
affect hotels. 

Some experts believe that investment 
in hotel property is carried at too high 
a figure, but hotel men dispute the 
statement that their capitalization jg 
inflated. The tendency to outdo each 
other in lavishness has resulted in an 
actual investment which it is hard for 
the guest to support. Assessed value 
of the Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
equals more than $1,000 a room. 

Industrial engineers consider un. 
sound the tendency to over-elaborate 
hotel equipment and service and pay 
for it with higher rates. There must. 
they say, be a saturation point for 
rates. They point out that when an 
industry’s manufacturing processes get 
so expensive that they eat up profits, 
more economical methods of pro- 
duction appear. This principle might 
well apply to hotels. 


IMPROVEMENT: The greatest single 
factor in the revival of hotel earnings 
has been the sale of liquor, following 
prohibition repeal in December, 1933. 
On bars and equipment many hotels 
spent sums out of proportion to the 
quality of the drinks they served. 


Most popular drinks at hotel bars, 
according to surveys by a firm of hotel 
accountants: in New York; first, Scotch 
and Rye highballs; second, straight 
whisky; third, Old-Fashioned cocktails. 
In Washington, D. C., Scotch and Rye 
highballs, Old-Fashioned, Martini. 


® Busiest hotels (in point of persons 
served): Waldorf-Astoria, New York; 
Palmer House, Chicago; New Yorker, 
New York. The hotel man’s greatest 
worries, according to the Hospitality 
Guild: fires, suicides, murder, robbery, 
rape, bad checks, accidents, losing the 
chef, food-poisoning, bed-bugs and 
roaches, falling elevators, labor troubles, 
theft of guests’ property. 
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ORE: Revived Lake Fleet Helped 
Pull Iron Firm Out of a Hole 


In 1929 the fresh-water ports of the 
Great Lakes shipped and received 45 
per cent of all the water-borne com- 
merce of the United States. Even in 
1933, Buffalo and Cleveland—ports 
which are closed four months in the 
year—each accounted for nearly twice 
as much tonnage as Seattle, open all 
year. 

” This week many a lake freighter lies 
in her Winter berth, her fires dumped, 
her funnel covered with tarpaulin. The 
ice is beginning to form above Sault 
Ste. Marie and the Straits of Mackinac. 

Through these little channels, pro- 
viding access to low-cost transportation 
on the Great Lakes, pours more than 87 
per cent of all the iron ore produced in 
the United States. Iron ore cannot be 
made into iron and steel without coal, 
and the only adequate deposit of coking 
coal lies 1,000 miles from Lake Superior. 

Rail transportation for that distance 
of the amount of ore required to pro- 
duce the nation’s steel would make the 
cost of manufacture prohibitive under 
present conditions. 


RescuE: When the fourteen ore ves- 
sels of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., 
third largest producer, tie up for the Win- 
ter this year, their owners can sit back 
with a sigh of satisfaction. These great 
ships, carrying 8,000 to 12,000 tons of 
ore at a time, have done their part to 
pull the company out of very deep red. 

Cleveland-Cliffs, incorporated in 1920, 
became in the boom days of 1929 the 
nucleus of a projected industrial em- 
pire. Owning great ore reserves in the 
Marquette, Mesaba and Menominee 
ranges, the corporation decided that it 
should have not only more ore but a 
steel-producing unit as well. The Cliffs 
Corporation was formed in 1929 as a 
holding company to catch the yield of 
this expansion. But with the decline in 
industrial values, it defaulted on its pre- 
ferred stock. 

The Corrigan-McKinney Steel Co. 
(now merged with Republic Steel), 
which had cost Cleveland-Cliffs far more 
than its mines and steel works were 
worth, failed—like other steel manu- 
facturers—to produce profits. Lake ore 
shipments which had reached 66,000,000 
tons in 1929 fell in 1932 to less than 4,- 
000,000 tons. The Lake Superior and 
Ishpeming Railroad, Cleveland-Cliffs’ 
ore carrying subsidiary in the Michigan 
peninsula, found itself with no ore to 
carry. And Cleveland-Cliffs ore ves- 
sels lay idle. 

The parent company, which had bor- 
rowed heavily from banks in order to 
finance its expansion program, found 
itself unable to pay. The banks took 
what assets they could lay hands on as 
collateral for their $25,000,000 claims. 
Unable to collect, the banks again and 
again extended their notes. The last 
postponement set the due date as Jan- 
uary, 1936. 

‘Last week Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 
announced an issue of $16,500,000 in 4% 
per cent bonds, the proceeds of which 
—with other funds—would pay off the 
long-frozen bank loans. 


Among the other funds was a $1,128,- 
225 dividend from revived Lake Supe- 
rior and Ishpeming Railroad, busy all 
Summer carrying the greatest amount 
of iron ore since 1930. Estimated ship- 
ments of Lake Superior iron ore this 
season: 28,000,000 tons, an increase of 
more than 20 per cent over last year’s 
22,064,000 tons. 


. 
BUTTERICK: Referee Ends Fight 


Between Investors and Managers 


In 1869, Ebenezer Butterick and his 
wife Ellen arrived in New York from 
Fitchburg, Mass., hired office space at 
555 Broadway, and started peddling 
their brand new idea—tissue paper 
dress patterns for thrifty housewives. 

If the frugal New Englander had been 
alive late last week he might have 
plodded down Broadway to the rococo 
New York Postoffice Building at Park 
Place. There a United States District 
Court deliberated what to do to the 
business Ebenezer founded. The tale 
of the Butterick Company’s evolution 
and involution would have made the 
founder’s squinting tailor’s eyes pop 
with incredulity. 


Rise AND FALL: In 1921 his company 
did $16,000,000 worth of business and 
at its peak Butterick’s magazine, The 
Delineator, reached as many as 2,400,- 
000 readers. But in the past nine years 
it suffered the $10,768,454 capital losses 
that brought it to bankruptcy court. 

Under the editorships of Theodore 
Dreiser and Mrs. William Brown Mel- 
oney, The Delineator dominated the 
woman’s magazine field. Then came a 
rough and tumble fight with Pictorial 
Review, McCall’s, Ladies Home Journal 
and Woman’s Home Companion. De- 
lineator got a bad advertising and cir- 
culation drubbing. On top of this wom- 
en who saved money for years by snip- 
ping out their own dresses from But- 
terick patterns, found other pattern 
sources in Pictorial Review, McCall’s, 
and Vogue. 

As a result, Butterick business nose- 
dived $6,000,000 by 1933, the last year 
for which figures are available. Every 
previous depression boomed the pattern 
business: Women economized by doing 
their own dressmaking. But the Hoov- 
er-Roosevelt depression failed to act as 
a shot in the corporate arm. Women 
found it. cheaper to buy mass produc- 
tion models. 


SOS: Last January, the Butterick 
Company petitioned, under Section 77B 
of The Federal Bankruptcy Act, for a 
friendly reorganization. Two months 
later it defaulted on $1,374,000 worth of 
debentures issued in 1926. 

Then Stanley R. Latshaw, president, 
and Joseph A. Moore, board chairman, 
proposed that Butterick borrow $300,- 
000 from Oxford Paper Co., and Cuneo 
Press, both creditors for $1,000,000 each 
in overdue printing and paper bills. 

Under the reorganization plan, But- 
terick stockholders would receive one 
new for every twenty old common 
shares a total of 44,800 new shares. For 
the loan, the two creditors would get 
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Piccadilly Cigarette Server; 
holds two packs, $5.00. 
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The Compass. Decorative plaque. 
Sandwich or Canapé platter. 
Diam. 15-in., $7.50. 






The Rainbow Matchmaster: Gaily 
colored tips; scratch paper in back, 
$1.00. Refills, 2 for 75c. 





The Charleston Tobacco Jar, $6.00. 


@ Give beauty that endures. 
Kensington is that kind of gift. Its soft 
lustre never tarnishes, cannot stain. 
Whatever your gift budget, Ken- 
sington will make your gift list famous. 
Now is the best time to see complete 
displays at leading department 
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“A MIRACLE 
I began to SLEEP!” 


“Night anes 4 suys a famous American 


writer, “‘I lay in bed counting the strokes of 
the town clock. began to wonder how long 
the mind could last when it worked all day and 
ran in busy circles all night.’’ 

He went through the weary round of half-way 
measures. Finally a friend told him about a 
clinie at Preston, near Hamilton, Ontario, free 
from fads, pleasant and modern. He went 


there. He regained his ability to sleep. 

This true story about Preston appeared in The 
American Magazine. A copy will be sent to 
you free upon receipt of the coupon below. 
Write for it today. Find out about the place 
where so many famous people have found new 
health and strength. Located within a night's 
ride of most of the United 
States . . . up in the hills 
where winter months are ex- 
hilarating. yet quite as _— 
as in many parts of the U.S.A. 










Almost 
anybody 


All you risk is a stamp. You can be well 


will receive no personal so- 
licitation whatever. 
FREE--MAIL COUPON NOW 





Preston Springs, Dept. E-1 
Preston, Ont., Canada. 





Please send me my free copy of the magazine 
article entitled “‘Almost anybody can be well’’. 


Name 





Address 
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> Remembrance” < 


A NEW PERFUME thrilling, exciting, lasting! 
$5.00 an ounce—a the 





Treasure Chest. 


Also 50¢ bottle 
Persian Night 


$3.00 an ounce 
ood 





Gian’ 
of California. 





RIEGER (Est. 1872) 172 Davis St., San Francisco 


Throw A 
Your Aerial! 


Amazing $1 Device Does Away With 
It ENTIRELY! Special Tuning 
Feature Improves Selectivity, Tone 


IMPLY hook Walco Aerial Eliminator on back of radio 
—forget yards and yards of aerial trouble! Size only 

3x5 inches. Eliminates ugly wires all over room, on roof, or 
hanging out window. Gives 
volume and distance equal to 








outdoor aerial with far BET- 
TER SELECTIVITY. 


NO MORE NUISANCE 
OR DANGER 


Easy to connect Walco Aerial 
Eliminator, in 2 minutes with- 
out tools! Ends all danger of 
lightning, storms, short cir- 
cuits. No more clicks and noise 
from wind and rain. NOW 
you can hook up radio in any 
room. No wires show. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Try It 5 Days at Our Risk! 


Merely mail the coupon. No money necessary now. 
delivered pay postman $1, plus few cents postage. 





When 
j If not 
delighted. return it in 5 days—your $1 refunded at once. 


ELECTRICAL LABORATORIES CO., 
49 East 2!st Street, New York City. 
Send Walco Aerial Eliminator, with instructions. Wiil pay 
postman $1 plus few cents postage. If not delighted will 
return in 5 days for $1 refund. 


(Dept. 1711) 


Name 


Address 


CIS heck here. it ‘ENC LOSING $i—thus saving postage 
charges. 


Same refund Guarantee aoplies. 





48,000 new common shares—in short, 
complete control. 

Minority debenture holders marched 
into court. Through Archibald Palmer, 
their attorney, they made the following 
charges: 


® In 1926, Latshaw, then sales manager, 
and Moore, newly resigned Hearst gen- 
eral manager, borrowed $250,000 from 
Oxford Paper Co. With this they bought 
their way into control of fat $52,000-a- 
year salaries. Oxford has not yet re- 
ceived the principal or interest on this 
loan. 


® Then they peddled Butterick’s print- 
ing equipment to Cuneo Press for $950,- 
000. With the equipment went an ex- 
clusive contract to print The Delineator. 


® In 1928 Moore and Latshaw began a 
series of dizzy financial operations: 
They arranged with Halsey Stuart & 
Co., Wall Street investment house, for 
a $2,000,000 gold note issue. The money 
from this sale went into the stock mar- 
ket to bolster up Butterick shares, 
which were slipping badly though other 
stocks boomed. This abortive effort to 
stabilize the stock cost Butterick $1,- 
600,000. 


® Then they devised a_ stock-selling 
scheme for employes. But Butterick 
salesmen, editorial workers, and mail 
clerks shied away: they didn’t buy a 
single share. 

On the basis of these charges, the de- 
benture holders complained that the re- 
organization scheme was merely a 
shrewd engineering by insiders, not an 
effort to revive the company and pay off 
investors. 


Decision: For months Special Ref- 
eree Peter B. Olney listened to the 
charges and to countercharges by the 
Latshaw management. Last week, he 
decided there was only one workable 
solution: Let the management borrow 
Cuneo and Oxford’s $300,000. Federal 
Judge John Knox sustained him and 
The Delineator set out immediately to 
regain circulation, advertising and pres- 
tige lost during the long squable. 


. 
PHILATELY: Postoffice Caters to 
Whims of Addicts—at a Profit 


Since the war, stamp collecting has 
rapidly graduated into the realm of big 
business. The development of airmail 
and the increasing number of special 
issues to commemorate historical events 
made more and more people stamp-con- 
scious. Then, with a President in the 
White House who is himself an enthu- 
siastic collector, the hobby spread like 
measles. 

In 1921 the government established 
in Washington a Philatelic Agency to 
keep stamp addicts supplied with their 
favorite varieties. It did a $300,000 busi- 
ness in the year ended June 30, 1933. 
Each year since then the figure has al- 
most tripled. In the 1935 fiscal year, 
the agency took in $2,340,000. 

According to conservative estimates 
the number of stamp collectors in the 
country now totals about 5,000,000. To 
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INTERNATIONAL 


J. A. Moore: The Court Gave His 


Delineator the Right to Borrow 
indulge their hobby, they spend an esti- 
mated $10,000,000 annually. Like every 
important industry, this one has its 
trade magazines. Stamps, the leading 
weekly, has more than 28,000 subscrib- 
ers. 

The Postoffice Department occasion- 
ally goes out of its way to humor col- 
lectors. This month it postponed for 
two weeks inauguration of transpacific 
airmail service so that stamp enthu- 
siasts all over the country might send 
letters on the initial trip. As a result, 
when the China Clipper took off from 
San Francisco last week (see page 31), 
it carried 58 pouches of mail weighing 
1,837 pounds and containing about 115,- 
000 covers—philatelese for envelopes. 
Net profit to the Postoffice: about $47,- 
000. 


What attracted collectors, besides the 
opening of the 8,000-mile flying route, 
was a new 25-cent airmail stamp put 
out the day of the flight. First-day 
salés of the new issue totaled 69,432 
Each cover on the plane bore one or 
more of these stamps, carefully pasted 
on by overworked postal employes in 
San Francisco. In addition, to make the 
envelopes more valuable as souvenirs, 
the Postoffice marked each one with a 
cachet, or special imprint, reading: 
“First Flight—Transpacific F. A. M. 
Route 14—San Francisco (Alameda 
Airport )—Manila.” 

Despite the increased revenue from 
issuing special stamps to celebrate his- 
torical events, postal officials in this 
country generally regard the practice 
as a nuisance because it gives them extra 
work. Foreign nations have more mer- 
cenary instincts. Some frankly admit 
they sell commemorative issues to raise 
funds from eager collectors. 


The tiny republic of San Marino prac- 
tically supports itself in this way. It 
even issues airmail stamps although it 
has no airmail service of its own. Nor- 
way financed Amundsen’s Arctic expe- 
dition in 1925 by a new stamp series. 
Mexico put out a special-issue to pay 
for a war on grasshoppers. 

However, if a nation changes stamps 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


An Enthusiast and the Stamp 
Collection of President Roosevelt 


too often, collectors grow resentful and 
decide that keeping up-to-date on the 
constantly shifting issues isn’t worth 
the expense. 

A significant change has come over 
the stamp collecting business during the 
depression. The 10,000-odd dealers in 
the United States don’t know whether 
to be glad or sorry. Formerly stamp 
houses in big cities had customers who 
often bought $1,000 worth of choice 
specimens in a single transaction. Now- 
adays if a dealer puts over an individual 
sale of $400, he treats his employes to 
cocktails. But for each wealthy collector 
lost, stamp firms in recent years have 
gained a dozen new customers. They 
buy modestly but systematically, spend- 
ing a few dollars each week to build up 
their albums. 

The practice of purchasing for invest- 
ment has also spread. As the world’s 
smallest securities, stamps have several 
advantages. If carefully selected, their 
value often increases through the years. 
In 1927 a collector could have picked 
up for $100 one of the unused Pinedo 
stamps sold by Newfoundland in a 
limited issue of 300. Today the far- 
sighted owner could easily get $2,600 
for the tiny scrap. 

Enthusiasts point out that stamp 
prices declined during hard times much 
less than stocks, bonds, or real estate. 
Many a business man in recent years 
saved his business from bankruptcy by 
selling his stamp collection. Banks in 
big cities even make loans on stamps 
as collateral. 


* 
WEEK IN BUSINESS: FRB Sees 
No Need for Brakes on Stocks 


When the great flow of gold from 
Europe to this country began in Sep- 
tember, many freely predicted that an 
orgy of speculation would result. Since 
then, about $600,000,000 in foreign gold 
has been added to stocks in the United 
States. Only signs of an orgy of 
speculation: a steady and infrequently 
checked rise in stock market prices, in 
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which many have tried to see an 
embryo of boom. 

On Marriner S. Eccles, Federal Re- 
serve Board Governor, rests the duty of 
maintaining sound credit conditions in 
the nation’s banks. Last week he an- 
nounced that present stock market 
activity is the result of cash purchases 
by corporations and individuals, and 
that credit is not seriously involved. 
The Federal Reserve System, looking up- 
on the rise in stock prices as a healthy 
rather than an unhealthy condition, 
will do nothing to halt the advance. 
Only in case of evidence that bank 
credit is being used for speculative 
purposes will Eccles apply the brakes— 
in the form of an increase in reserve 
requirements for member banks. That 
would have the effect of reducing 
available bank credit. 

Most bankers felt that Eccles had 
erected a straw man for the fun of see- 
ing himself destroy it. No one, they 
declared, had suggested that the situa- 
tion called for Federal Reserve action. 
Eccles insisted that the government’s 
policy had been criticized but he failed 
to name the critics. 

BATHTUBS: Many an industrial tri- 
umph has resulted from an effort to 
find uses for waste products or to de- 
velop something capable of keeping a 
plant busy in slack seasons. 

Now it is the safety bath tub. In 
1933, Briggs Manufacturing Co., maker 
of metal automobile bodies, formed a 
unit to manufacture and sell enameled- 
steel plumbing fixtures. 
han, general manager of the new unit, 
kept his eyes open for a product for 
which a general demand might be cre- 
ated. He discovered that only 25 per 
cent of the 25,000,000 American homes 
have bathtubs. 

Last week Briggs announced pro- 
duction of a new type safety tub. 
Pressed out of a single piece of thin 
sheet steel—American Rolling Mill Co.’s 
“ingot iron’—it has an almost flat bot- 
tom instead of the slippery rounded 
bottoms now in use. 

Cast-iron enameled tubs weigh about 
400 pounds, the new Briggs tub about 
100. Bathroom floors will need no 
special bracing. Furthermore, a 5-foot 
Briggs tub will have as much bathing 
space as a five-and-a-half-foot cast- 
iron. Prices: About the same as for 
the present type. 

CONDITIONING: What does the term, 
air-conditioning, really mean? With 
advertisers using the phrase in a va- 
riety of ways, the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau decided it was high time 
to find out. After consulting architects 
and engineers, the bureau last week 
offered a definition: 

“Year-round air conditioning should 
perform as a minimum the following 
functions: (1) cool and dehumidify the 
air in Summer; (2) heat and humidify 
the air in Winter; (3) circulate the 
air.” 

The Bureau urged “all interested in 
fair advertising” to eliminate use of the 
terms air-conditioned or air-conditioner 
“to describe such articles as fans, odor- 
absorbers, underwear and hats.” 


J. A. Calla- | 
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Ordinarily he 
wouldn't think of selling it. 


But—he's a bit short of ready money 
... after making repairs on his Hotel. 


MONOPOLY 


The Nation’s New Great Game 
Flat Folding Board Edition, equipment in sep- 


arate box, $2 — Popular White Box Set, $3. 
Five Dollar Edition, improved equipment, 
great value. New 
fine-slip “money”. 


Club Edition, gold 
box, compartment 
bank, ivoroid 
houses and hotels, 
$10. At All DEAL- 
7 ERS or by mail post- 


> S23 0 paid from Salem. 
PARKER BROINERS 6 
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VACATION 


ever conceived 


This winter enjoy a COMPLETE va- 
cation . . . in the Center of the Winter- 
time World . . . where impértant sports 
tournaments and social functions attract 
champions, notables and experienced 
travelers of two continents. In short, 
the Miami Biltmore. {| Special privi- 
leges include membership (upon ap- 
proval of membership committee) in the 
exclusive Florida Year-Round Clubs... 
and complete transportation service to 
take you everywhere in this resort area. 


For iculer information and reservations, address 
hotel direct; or New York office, 521-Sth Ave., Suite 
2421; Chicago office, 180 N. Michigan Ave., Room 1015 


e2miami 
BILTMORE 


CORAL GABLES, MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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The Best Location 
in New York 


and there’s a certain some- 
thing about the atmosphere 
which makes people glad 
they chose the ........ 


HOTEL 


NEW WESTON 


Madison Ave. at 50th Sireet 


Single $4.00 Double $6.00 
Suites $8.00 
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COMPOSERS: Listeners Prefer 
Good Music, Upsetting an Alibi 


Composers, the quick and the dead, 
have just competed in a nationwide pop- 
ularity contest. To pick numbers for an 
all-request program—celebrating the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony’s 
200th broadcast over CBS Dec. 1—12,112 
radio listeners voted for 219 composers. 

Four of the most serious composers 
piled up a third of the total vote to win 
landslide victories. Here’s how the first 
ten in each category compared in lis- 
tener-popularity: 


Living Dead 
Sibelius, 1,888 votes Beethoven 1,878 votes 
Ravel 910 Brahms 904 


Strauss 616 
Stravinsky 418 
Rachmaninoff 254 
Roy Harris 162 
Respighi 108 
Gershwin 96 


Wagner 788 
Tchaikovsky 648 
Bach 556 
Mozart 258 
Franck 166 
Bruckner 160 
Sowerby 94 Schubert 136 
Hanson 92 Debussy 130 

The list upsets radio’s appraisal of 
popular taste. For stressing inconse- 
quential music, sponsors have alibied: 
The public won’t stand for anything 
else. Psychologists have rebutted: The 
greater the composer, the wider his 
emotional appeal. They contend that 
the radio public has an emotional ca- 
pacity for good music which has little 
relation to intelligence levels. 

The poll supported the argument. 
Letters indicated that average listeners 
like great music less for its abstract 
beauty than for the chance it gives them 
to identify their own joys and sorrows 
with its emotional ups and downs. One 
resident of Manhattan’s Greenwich Vil- 
lage declared the Philharmonic two- 
hour broadcasts had restored her be- 
lief in God. A California business man 
called them his “‘only retreat from a hit- 
and-run civilization.” 

Expensive monogrammed stationery 
mixed with thumb-smudged tablet pa- 
per. A club-woman in Columbus, Ohio, 
appended to her vote for Brahms——“I 
hope my revered Beethoven will forgive 
me for this.” A German carpenter in 
Seattle, Wash., cries copiously through 
every concert and “worships Director 
Otto Klemperer as a saint.” 

American composers took their usual 
beating in last month’s poll. Roy Har- 
ris; ranking highest, got 162 votes; 
Gershwin, 96; Leo Sowerby, 94. Three 
wornen composers divided 15 votes. 
Twelve went to Mrs. Florence Galajik- 
ian, Chicago prize winner in NBC’s com- 
position contest two years ago. 

Many refused to vote for any mod- 
ern at all. One growled: “Choosing a 
favorite modern composer is like choos- 
ing a favorite gangster.” A 12-year- 
old boy in Madison, Wis., suggested a 
way out of the difficulty. He proposed 
the Philharmonic-Symphony “try a lit- 
tle Duke Ellington’; his other choice 
was Bach. 

Davidson Taylor, CBS announcer, 
thought up the idea and carried out the 
poll. But the orchestra’s current con- 
ductor, Otto Klemperer, has little traf- 
fic with his radio public. He forgot 
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about the popularity contest and last 
month began rehearsing for Dec. 1 g 
group of excerpts from “Lulu,” expres- 
sionistic opera by Alban Berg, insurgent 
Austrian composer. 


Taylor expected temperamental fire. 
works last week when he brought up 
the necessity for changing to a “request 
program.” Klemperer surprised him 
by yielding quietly. Next Sunday he’) 
direct Beethoven’s “Egmont” overture, 
Handel’s “Water Music Suite,” Ravel's 
“Alborada del Gracioso,” and Brahms’s 
Second symphony. 





RADIO CHECK LIST 
NOV. 30-DEC. 6 





Light -face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time. 

SAT. (30th): Army-Navy: At Philadelphia, Bij! 
Slater for NBC, Ted Husing for CBS, de- 
scribe the classic football game. 1:15 E.T.: 
12:15 C.T.; 11:15 M.T.5 10:15 P.T. NBC— 
WEAF. CBS. 

Yale-Princeton: The undefeated Princeton 
team meets twice-beaten Yale at New 
Haven, Conn. 1:30 E.T.; 12:30 C:T.: 11:36 
M.T.; 10:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

Southern Methodist-Texas Christian: Both 
networks chase down to Fort Worth, Texas 
to pick up the last hour-and-a-half of the 
clash between these unbeaten teams. 4:00 
E.T.: 3:00 C.T.; 2:00 M.T.; 1:00 P.T. NBC 
—WEAF. CBS. 

Raya Garbousova: The young Russian ‘cel- 
list plays Haydn's D major concerto with 
the Boston Symphony. 8:15 E.T.; 7:15 C.T.: 
6:15 M.T.; 5:15 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

SUN. (Dec. Ist): Portugal’s President: Gen 
Oscar Fragosa de Carmona speaks between 
musical selections in this first broadcast 
from Portugal to the United States. 12:45 
E.T.; 11:46 C.7.5 20:66 BM..is 0245 P.T 
CBS. 

Jose Manzanares: The South American 
band leader begins a series of Latin-Amer- 
ican music. 2:30 E.T. Rebroadcast to reach 
Pacific Coast 2:30 P.T. CBS. 

“Forever Free”: Atlanta University for 
Negroes celebrates its 70th anniversary) 
with songs by a double quartet. 10:30 E.T.; 
9:30 C.T.; 8:30 M.T.; 7:30 P.T. CBS. 

MON. (2nd): “Tea at the Ritz’: Margaret 

Santry, former reporter, who ‘feels at 
home with the 400,”’ interviews society for 
a cosmetic company. 4:45 E.T.; 3:45 C.T.: 
2:45 M.T.; 1:45 P.T. CBS. 
Col. Frank Knox: The aspirant for the Re- 
publican Presidential nomination talks 
about “Future Trends in Government.” 
10:30 E.T.; 9:30 C.T.; 8:30 M.T.; 7:30 P.T. 
NBC—W JZ. 

TUES. (3rd): Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt: The 
President's wife speaks on “low-cost hous- 
ioe.” E285. ETS. 86238 C8.s 8:36 M.T.; 
8:15 P.T. CBS. 

“America in 10,000 B.C.”: Dr. Edgar B. 
Howard of Philadelphia's University Mu- 
seum, opens a new series of science dram- 
atizations. 4:30 E.T.; 3:30 C.T.; 2:30 
M.T.; 1:30 P.T. CBS. 

Rube Goldberg: The cartoonist starts a 
new Tuesday-Thursday series with his lat- 
est contraption, a “mechanical stooge.’ 
After his comic experiments, Vera Van 
washes up with blues songs. 7:15 E.T.; 
6:15 C.T.; 5:15 M.T. CBS. 

WED. (4th): “Youth Today”: As the Sixth 
National Student Forum series takes 4 
new spot, Shepard Stone, Dartmouth ‘2% 
continues to interview young men and 
women on current problems, 3:30 E.T.: 
2:30 C.T.; 1:30 M.T.; 12:30 P.T. CBS. 
Alfred P. Sloan Jr.: The General Motors 
president tells the Congress of American 
Industry how “Industry’s Responsibilities 
Broaden.” 10:00 E.T.; 9:00 C.T.; 8:00 M.T.; 
7:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

THURS, (5th): Jacques Bardoux: The French 

publicist and War College professor speaks 
on the regular transatlantic news ex- 
change. 4:15 E.T.; 3:15 C.T.; 2:15 M.T.; 
1:15 P.T. CBS. 
Whiteman Premiere: Bing Crosby, Helen 
Jepson, and Jimmy Dorsey join Pau! 
Whiteman in a new dance series. 10:00 
E.T.; 9:00 C.T.; 8:00 M.T.; 7:00 P.T. NBC 
—WEAF. 


FRI. (6th): Words, Words, Words: In the first 
“Magic of Speech” program, Dr. John B. 
Watson, psychologist and advertising ex- 
pert, explains how children learn to talk. 
2:00 E.T.; 1:00 C.T.; 12:00 M.T.; 11:00 P.T. 
NBC—WEAF. 
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Born: To the Rt. Rev. William T. 
Manning, Episcopal Bishop of New 
york, his first grandchild, daughter of 
the former Elizabeth Van Antwerp 
Manning and Griffith Baily Coale, art- 
ist, in New York. 

CHRISTENED: By the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the private chapel at 
Buckingham Palace, the Duke and 
Duchess of Kent’s 6-week-old son: Ed- 
ward for an uncle (the Prince of 


Wales), George for the Duke and a 
grandfather (George V), Nicholas for 
his other grandfather (Prince Nicholas 
of Greece), Paul for another uncle 
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INTERNATIONAL 


George Ade: He Refuses 


to Become a Mossback 


(Prince Paul, Regent of Yugoslavia), 
and Patrick because it’s in the family. 
For short he’ll be called Prince Edward 
of Kent. 


BirTHDAY: Archduke Otto of Haps- 
burg, claimant to the Austrian throne, 
23, Nov. 20. Rumors of his restoration 
persisted at Steenockerzeel Castle, near 
Brussels, where he lives in exile. 


John Nance Garner, Vice President 
of the United States, 66, Nov. 22. Some- 
where on the Pacific, en route home 
from his Philippine junket by way of 
Shanghai, he celebrated the first birth- 
day he has ever passed outside of the 
United States. 


MarrieD: Ian Douglas Campbell, 32, 
cousin and heir presumptive of the 
tenth Duke of Argyll, who is Chief 
of the Scottish Campbell clan, and Mrs. 
Louise Clews Vanneck, daughter of 
Henry Clews, New York sculptor, in 
Caxton Hall Register office, London. 
Campbell’s mother, the late Aimee Law- 
rence Campbell, left him her fortune 
on condition that he retain her Catho- 
lic faith. His uncle, the ninth Duke of 
Argyll, barred Catholics from inherit- 
ing any property of his staunchly Prot- 
estant family. By his marriage, Camp- 
bell loses his mother’s estate and be- 
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comes eligible for his uncle’s. Di- 
vorced last year by Janet Aitken, 
daughter of Lord Beaverbrook, he has 
to renounce Catholicism in order to 
remarry. 


Clare Boothe Brokaw, former man- 
aging editor of Vanity Fair, and Hen- 
ry R. Luce, publisher of Time and 
Fortune, at the First Congregational 
Church, Old Greenwich, Conn. She di- 
vorced the late George T. Brokaw in 
1929. Mrs. Lila R. Holtz Luce recent- 
ly divorced Luce in Reno. 

REMARRIED: Mrs. Marion Ticknor 
Cluett of Great Barrington, Mass., and 
George B. Cluett 2nd of Troy, member 
of the shirt and collar family (Cluett, 
Peabody & Co.), in Harrison, N. Y.— 
1929. Mrs. Lila R. Holtz Luce divorced 
Luce in Reno Oct. 5. 

ARRIVED: George Ade, humorist, in 
Miami, Fla., for the Winter, from 
Brook, Ind. At almost 70, “I won’t let 
myself become a mossback and a has- 
been, so I keep the old bean in touch 
with the latest news, the latest plays, 
the latest movies, and the latest books.” 


Elizabeth Allan, British film actress, 
in New York en route from Hollywood 
to England. She denied rumors of her 
engagement to Clark Gable: “You 
know I am a married woman. My 
husband is W. J. O’Bryan, an Eng- 
lishman.” 


Mary Taylor, debutante, in New 
York. She denied rumors that she was 
engaged to Clark Gable: “I’ve met him 
just once and that was for fifteen min- 
utes.” 


Clark Gable, film actor, in Holly- 
wood, from South America via New 
York. Despite his separation, he denied 
rumors he was engaged to anyone: 
“My wife and I are still quite friendly.”’ 

Diep: Bernard S. Deutsch, 51, Presi- 
dent of New York City’s Board of 
Aldermen, of a heart attack, in New 
York. Deutsch, a lawyer, was known 
chiefly as a champion of Jewish rights 
until 1932. Then he entered politics as 
an independent, fighting a Tammany 
judgeship “deal.” The following year he 
won his Aldermanic office on Mayor 
La Guardia’s Republican-Fusion ticket. 


His death, second among Fusion’s 
high office holders, deprives his party 
of municipal control. The three votes 
he cast in the Board of Estimate— 
council directing New York City poli- 
cies—go to Timothy J. Sullivan, Demo- 
cratic Vice Chairman of the Board of 
Aldermen, giving Tammany nine votes 
on the Estimate Board, and Fusion 
only seven. 


Other Deaths: Louis Eckstein, 70, 
founder of The Red Book, Green Book 
and Blue Book magazines, a director 
of the New York Metropolitan Opera 
Association and a sponsor of Chicago’s 
Ravinia Opera Company .. . Ballard 
MacDonald, 53, lyricist who wrote the 
words of “The Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine,” “Beautiful Ohio,” “Parade of 
the Wooden Soldiers” and many other 
popular songs ... Dr. Albert Bledsoe 
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Hand made by Western Saddle Craftsmen 








IDEAL 
GIFT! : 
Useful...Lasting...Beautiful 


—that’s the Hamley Kit. It’s the perfect toilet 
kit for both men and women. Just toss your 
favorite toilet articles in a Hamley kit and it’s 
packed; no loops or gadgets to fuss with. Made 
of select, top-grain saddle leather; lock-stitched 
with waxed saddle thread and back-stitched by 











hand, a Hamley Kit will never rip and will wear 
a lifetime. It actually becomes more beautiful 
with age. Made in black or tan cowhide; 2 
sizes: 914x414x21%4, $6.50; 1014x53%4x23%4, $8.50. 
Your dealer probably has them. If not, order 
postpaid from Hamley & Co., saddlemakers 
since 1883, 120 Court Street, Pendleton, Oregon. 
Write for catalog of other leather gifts. 


HAMLEY | gi KIT 


MADE LIKE A FINE COWBOY SADDLE 


OF cenuine /olid feather 
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Reservations for you? Please address Roney Plaza 

Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida . . . New York Office: 

521 Fifth Avenue, Suite 2421-25 . . . Chicago Office: 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Room 1015 




























REGAIN YOUR HEALTH 
in this Stimulating 
CLIMATE 


yoy surgical treatment of 
pulmonary tuberculosis 
the convalescence of the pa- 
tient is stimulated and expe- 
dited under the invigorating 
climatic conditions prevailing 
at Saranac Lake. The com- 
plete equipment of this delight- 
ful community for the after- 
care of surgical cases makes 














this an ideal place for conva- 
lescence. Come now—Winter 
is the friendly season and has- 
tens recovery. Saranac Lake 
has 100 private sanatoria pro- 
viding the finest foods available 
in any market and the best 
home type cooking. Moderate 
rates; $15.00 and up for room 
and board. Write to Informa- 
tion Bureau, 82 Main Street, 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
OVERNIGHT FROM NEW YORK 
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AGLULE LAKE 

















LET OTHERS’ 
2yre— Christmas Gifts 


BUY YOURS 


Already NEWS-WEEK representatives 
are making Christmas money. 


They find that selling NEWS-WEEK 
gift subscriptions is as profitable as it 
is easy. 


NEWS-WEEK itself has paved the way. 
Itis recognized by intelligent, pro- 
gressive people as the indispensable 
illustrated news-magazine. 


NEWS-WEEK is the perfect Christmas 
gift; useful, lasting, inexpensive. 


If you, too, want Christmas money— 
and now is the time to earn it—just 
clip and mail the coupon below. It 
will bring you full instructions and 
supplies. 


Representatives’ Department, 


NEWS-WEEK Inc. 
1270 Sixth Ave., 
New York City, N. Y. 


I am interested in earning Christmas money. 
Please tell me how. 
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Dinwiddie, 64, president of Tulane Uni- 
versity .. . Judge Louis Fitzhenry of 
the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals 
in Chicago, 65, first Federal Judge to 
uphold wartime prohibition and author 
of a decision making a liquor-buyer 
as much of a felon as a liquor seller. 


Sick List: Mrs. Edith Kermit Roose- 
velt, widow of the late President (hip 
fractured in a fall): improving satis- 
factorily under the care of Dr. Richard 
Derby, her son-in-law, at North Coun- 
try Community Hospital, Oyster Bay, 
mm. S. 

Mrs. Archibald B. Roosevelt, daugh- 
ter-in-law of Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt 
(appendicitis): recovering satisfacto- 
rily under the care of Dr. Derby, her 
husband’s' brother-in-law, at North 
Country Community Hospital. 


Miss Sarah Alden Derby, grand- 
daughter of Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt 
(illness with which she was stricken at 
school in Maryland): recovering satis- 
factorily under the care of Dr. Derby, 
her father, at North Country Com- 
munity Hospital. 


M. J. Van Sweringen, railroad opera- 
tor (unnamed illness): O. P. Van 
Sweringen announced his brother “has 
been very sick but is getting along 
nicely now” in a Cleveland hospital. 


Milt (“‘Nize Baby’) Gross, cartoonist 
(appendicitis): recovering in Mount 
Sinai Hospital, New York. 
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METHODISTS: Pastor Rebukes 
Church for Racial Intolerance 


Last August the three great Ameri- 
can Methodist Churches—Northern, 
Southern, and Methodist Protestant— 
agreed on a unification plan. Under it 
Negro Methodists will have a confer- 
ence of their own. 

For three months secular Negro pa- 
pers have opposed the “Jim Crow” plan. 
Last week Zion’s Herald—American 
Methodism’s oldest weekly—came to 
their support. 

In an article “What Price Union?” 
the Rev. Daniel L. Ridout, pastor of 
John Wesley M. E. Church, Bridgeton, 
N. J., criticizes the proposed Negro Con- 
ference. He admits its aim is to en- 
courage Negro leadership in the Church, 
but he believes this blessing pales be- 
side its objectionable features. 

“The task of Christianity,” he writes, 
“is not to make a strong race of white, 
black, brown or yellow people, but to 
establish the Kingdom of God on earth 
in which race will be eliminated alto- 
gether ... If the Christian ministry had 
the courage to denounce race prejudice 
as the thing of the Devil that it is, it 
would lose much of its power overnight 

. We have bluffed . . . dogged issues, 
framed ‘explanations,’ and sat silently 
by while Henry L. Mencken, Heywood 
Broun, and others who lay no claim to 
righteousness have shamed us by 
preaching Christ’s gospel of tolerance 
and social justice.” 
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CATHOLICS: 20 Prelates Weg, 
Red Hat for First and Last Time 





Last week in Vatican City, Pope Piys 
XI announced the forthcoming eleva. 
tion of twenty churchmen to the Cardi. 
nalate. Fifteen are Italians, two French, 
one each an Argentine, Czechoslovak. 
and Spaniard. Nine hold posts in Vatj- 
can City; the others are scattereg 
around the world. 

Dec. 16 His Holiness will officiate at 
the first of three ceremonies used to 
create Cardinals. By these rites the 
Sacred College’s membership will jump 
from 49 to 69, the largest number of 
Cardinals in 100 years and only one less 
than the maximum set by the apostolic 
constitution of Sixtus V in 1585. 

At the first ceremony—a secret con- 
sistory—Pius will read the names of 
the twenty future Princes of the Church. 
Then he will ask: “Quid vobis videtur ?” 
(“How does it seem to you?’’) The 
Cardinals will give assent by rising. 
“Therefore,” Pius will continue, “by the 
authority of Almighty God, that of the 
Apostles Peter and Paul and our own, 
we create (reading the proper name) 
Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church.” 

Three days later—on the 19th—the 
Pope will continue the ceremonies with 
700-year-old public rites. The Cardi- 
nals-designate, accompanied by two 
members of the Sacred College, will 
bend their knees three times before the 
Pope. They will kiss his foot, his hand, 
and then receive the kiss of peace from 
him. Then the Holy Father will place 
the prized red hat on the head of each 
of the new Cardinals. It will not be 
used again until he dies. Then it will 
be placed on his bier, carried in the 
funeral procession by his valet, and, if 
the Cardinal has a Cathedral, suspend- 
ed from his tomb until it falls in dust. 

The third ceremony—a secret one— 
follows immediately. The Pope will 
open it by saying: “We close your 
mouth.” Then he will deliver an ad- 
dress, after which he will say: “We 
open your mouth’—symbolizing the 
Cardinals’ right to advise him on 
Church matters. To each he will give a 
sapphire ring and assign a church in 
Rome. Having the church is merely an 
honor: The only responsibility of a 
Cardinal to his church is to provide it 
with his picture and send it alms. 

Although children have been Cardi- 
nals in the past, they must now. be 24 
years old and in priest’s orders. Cardi- 
nal Mertel, who died in 1899, was the 
last layman to hold the rank. 

The Cardinals—who enjoy special 
privileges, such as celebrating Mass 
and hearing confessions anywhere—are 
the Pope’s closest advisers. When the 
Pope dies, they elect his successor. Ac- 
cording to Church law they may choose 
any adult Catholic male, but since 1378 
they have always named one of their 
own number, and since 1523 always an 
Italian. 


® Besides creating new Cardinals last 
week the Pope also promoted two 
American Bishops: Mgr. Joseph C. 
Plagens becomes Bishop of Marquette, 
Mich., and Mgr. Gerald P. O’Hara, be- 
comes Bishop of Savannah, Ga. : 
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NAPOLEON: ‘Truth’ About March 
On Moscow, by Emperer’s Aide 





WITH NAPOLEON IN RUSSIA. Edited by 
Jean Hanoteau and George Libaire from 
the memoirs of General de Caulaincourt. 
400 pages, 100,000 words. Index, Illustra- 
tions, Appendix. Morrow, New York. $3.75. 


Armand de Caulaincourt, Duke of 
Vicenza, at last has a chance to tell his 
story. Though he had the best op- 
portunity of anyone to report the 
Emperor’s fatal round trip to Moscow 
in 1812, his narrative remained un- 
published for 106 years after his death. 


Napoleon’s Master of Horse took 
notes for it, he says, “everywhere, at 
my desk and in camp, every day and 
at all times of day ... under the very 
eyes of the Emperor.” After the Water- 
loo catastrophe he retired to his cha- 
teau, a sick man in disgrace with the 
Bourbon rulers. During the 1820s he 
began reading the memoirs of other 
veterans. The books annoyed him: 
They relied largely on the evidence of 
one Maret, Duke of Bassano, a Napole- 
onic diplomat of whom it was said that 
“there is only one man in Europe 
stupider than Maret, and that is the 
Duke of Bassano.” 

De Caulaincourt determined to re- 
dress the war record. He got out his 
voluminous notes, transcribed them in 
connected form, but died in 1827 before 
he had finished his painstaking re- 
visions. 

Subsequent events postponed publi- 
cation for a century: His descendants 
formed an alliance with those of Maret 
and hesitated to bring out a book 
which denounced him. Because de 
Caulaincourt was falsely accused of 
having assisted in the 1804 execution of 
the Duke of Enghien, all well-born 
Frenchmen hated his name. The first 
definite plans for publication came up 
in 1913; then the Great War broke out, 
and Germans blew up the de Caulain- 
court chateau at St. Quentin. 





Armand de Caulaincourt: He Finally 


Tells His Story About Napoleon 
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Everyone thought the original Caul- 
aincourt manuscript lost until in 


August, 1933, M. Beloborodoff, an archi- 


tect commissioned to rebuild the prop- 
erty, discovered it in a tin chest in the 
ruins, 


Alpe: The relationship between the 
39-year old Master of Horse and his 
Emperor was unique in several re- 
spects. De Caulaincourt, member of a 
noble family, had reason to dislike the 
upstart little Corsican. For nine years 
the Emperor prevented his marriage 
to Adrienne de Canisy, a lady-in-wait- 
ing whom he loved; and his brother was 
killed just outside the gates of Moscow. 
In spite of this, and in spite of his op- 
position to the whole Russian expe- 
dition, the Master of Horse got on well 
with his chief. 

Always de Caulaincourt was at his 


side—waking him at dawn, assisting at 
momentous interviews during the day, 
taking down final orders at night. As 
he had been French Ambassador to St. 
Petersburg the previous year, he was 
able to give the Czar’s adversary 
valuable though often unheeded po- 
litical advice. 

Finally, in December, 1812, when the 
Emperor abandoned his bedraggled 
army at Smorgoni and made for Paris, 
he took de Caulaincourt with him. In 
the course of the headlong flight across 
Poland and Germany, he satisfied “the 
need of unburdening himself” in long, 
informal talks. 


EXCERPTS: Some of de Caulaincourt’s 
impressions of the march on Moscow 
and the subsequent retreat: 


Invasion: ‘“‘We were in the heart of 
inhabited Russia and yet ... Wwe were 
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like a vessel without a compass in the 
midst of a vast ocean, knowing nothing 
of what was happening around us.” 


Retreat: “I still shudder when I say 
that I have seen men deliberately drive 
their horses at speed over rough 
ground, so as to get rid of the un- 
fortunates (wounded) with whom they 
were overweighted . . . They lived on 
grilled horseflesh alone. Horses that 
fell in their tracks were carved up 
while still alive.” 


The Emperor’s Table: “Only the 
Emperor had been well served through- 
out the retreat: that is to say, he had 
always had white bread, linen, his 
Chambertin, good oil, beef or mutton, 
rice, and beans or lentils, his favorite 
vegetables.” 


Unconscious Irony: 
present are giving Wellington a repu- 
tation,’ said the Emperor at the be- 
ginning of his flight, ‘but in war men 
may lose in a day what they have spent 


years in building up’. 


Journey’s End: “Without being told 
to do so, and before the mounted sen- 
tinels had time to challenge him, the 
postilion drove at a gallop through the 
Arc de Triomphe. ‘That’s a good sign,’ 
the Emperor said to me.” 


New Epition: This long delayed 
document first appeared in two large 
volumes in Paris two years ago. George 
Libaire, former magazine editor and 
English teacher, now free-lance writer, 
deserves credit for the American 
edition. He has transposed some 
passages to preserve chronological or- 
der and has cut out others which 
seemed repetitious or extraneous. The 
final product is clear, smooth, and en- 
grossing. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: History of 
1915 Reads Like News of 1935 


WOODROW WILSON. Neutrality, 1914-1915. 
B Ray Stannard Baker. 387 pages, 
73,000 words. Index, Illustrations. Double- 
day, Doran, New York. $4.00. 

Though the fifth volume of Baker’s 
monumental biography concerns events 
20 years old, many of its pages read 
like 1935 news. 

At home, President Wilson faced the 
problems of low cotton prices, farm 
bankruptcies, and the export of war 
materials. He denounced “organizations 
within the same field of business nomi- 
nally independent but really under a 
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single direction,” and at the same time 
tried to promote “a real recovery and 
regeneration of our business.” 


Abroad, the President was trying to 
play no favorites in spite of the un- 
lawful practices of both fighting fac- 
tions and in spite of the Allied sympa- 
thies of Colonel House and Ambassador 
Page. 

In a footnote Baker considers the 
prospects for neutrality: 

“We are still involved (1935) in 
world economic and financial relation- 
ships which make political isolation an 
unreal concept, and which will prevent 
the United States from keeping out of 
any important conflict of the future.” 


MOTHER INDIA. By Katherine Mayo. 50,000 
words, Illustrations. Harpers, New York. 


$3.50. 

India in pictures: a sketchy history 
introducing 392 photographs and ex- 
planatory captions of scenery and daily 
life. By the crusading writer whose 
“Mother India” made a sensation eight 
years ago. 


DANCE. By Lincoln Kirstein. 327 pages, 
120,000 words. Index, Illustrations, Ap- 
pendix. Putnam, New York. $5. 


Classical theatrical dancing from the 
time Egyptians paraded in honor of 
their gods to the birth of the American 
ballet in 1933. The author, son of the 
vice president of Filene’s Boston de- 
partment store and co-founder of the 
School of the American Ballet, has 
written a discerning and learned short 
history of his favorite subject. 


BELOMOR. The Building of the Great Baltic- 
White Sea Canal. By Russia's ““Reforged” 
Prisoners. Edited by Maxim Gorky and 
others. 344 pages, 80,000 words. Illus- 
trations. Harrison Smith & Robert Haas, 
New York. $3. 


Thirty-four Russian convicts collabo- 
rate to tell how they, with thousands 
of others, built the Belomorstroy, the 
canal from the White Sea to the Baltic. 
Thieves, murderers and counter-revo- 
lutionaries all were reforged into good 
Communists by the process of forced 
labor. 

“Work in the U.S.S.R. has in reality 
become a matter of honor, a matter of 
glory, a matter of valor and of heroism. 
Labor is no longer a hateful means of 
existence, but the rational expression 
of a happy life ... Whatever anyone 
may say to me, a former thief with 
three sentences—a future engineer, 
now working in a factory as a me- 
chanic—to me, a Communist, I know 
that the GPU not only punishes, but 
also saves.” 











——as 


November 30, 1935 
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Love Cai: Saturnius Villaflor, ar. 
rested in Chicago for disorderly con- 
duct, addressed the court: “Dear Sir, 
Gentlemen: In my heart full of love... 
I am at last understanding how | 
adore that lady person . . . So what 
do I do? I stand in the street before 
her home and I scream as loudly as 
possible. I scream her name over and 
over... until the police take me away, 
It is most sad. I thank you.” 


CRACKED YEGGS: Thieves who toiled 
with drills on the safe in the L. ¢ 
Jones & Son Monument Co., Portland, 
Ore., finally wrenched off the combina- 
tion and punched the spindle, then were 
frightened away. All the while above 
the empty safe hung a sign: “This 
Safe Is Unlocked.” 


Juicy Fruit: Enclosed in a box of 
apples that arrived in Gonzales, Texas, 
was a penciled note: “Please corre- 
spond with Miss Signe Johnson, Route 
4, Yakima, Wash. I am single and 
want to get married. I am very grace- 
ful and not awkward as my name sug- 
gests ...I am 90 years old but look 
only 80. Sometimes I pack 600 boxes 
of apples a day.” 


SaFety First: Two hours after Ida 
May Fisher’s birth in Gerber, Calif., 
her parents enrolled her in the Town- 
send Old Age Pension Club. 


Hookery: Augustus Bowers of Lan- 
caster, Pa., was arrested because he 
didn’t make his wife go to school. Mrs. 
Bowers is 15. 


IN-DUCK-TED: The Rev. Henry Scott 
Rubel assumed his duties as rector of 
Grace Episcopal Church at Glendora, 
Calif. Mr. Rubel is the author of two 
Joe Penner songs: “Oh, You Nasty 
Man” and “Wanna Buy a Duck?” 

Grave UNDERTAKING: Thirty-two 
years ago C. A. Duncan of Batesburg, 
S. C., built himself a coffin of choice 
pine, dug a grave, erected a tombstone: 
“You Never Can Tell When Your Time 
Will Come.”’ Today at 84 he finds him- 
self obliged to ask his grandson to get 
out his hammer and nails and make 
over the rotting pine box. 

Fish Dinner: Capt. Olaf Olson 
brought a boatload of red snappers to 
Miami Beach. Inside one of the fish 
were found false teeth E. W. Tranter 
had sneezed overboard Sept. 19. 
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Welsh Rarebit: The Station Sign of a Welsh Town (Lanfair for Short) Comes Down Before Winter Winds Blow 
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WHEN CITIES BURN 


Fire and other casualties impose a daily burden upon 
property owners. However, the loss of prudent people 
is, in part at least, met by insurance. The payment of 
these daily losses is a routine matter and not a test of 
an insurance company’s strength. When conflagrations 
destroy enormous values, fire insurance companies 
undergo a supreme test. The Hartford Fire Insurance 


Company has paid its losses in every conflagration in 





American history. 

The first real tests came for the Hartford in Augusta, Georgia in 1826 and in 
the City of New York in 1835. Later there were conflagrations at Chicago, Boston, 
Baltimore, San Francisco, and in many other cities. These conflagrations form an 
important part in the Hartford’s history of performance, for they tested the strength 
of fire insurance companies, and each of them brought bankruptcy to the vulnerable. 
Also, each of these calamities added to the public’s confidence in the Hartford 


because the Hartford paid its claims promptly and with cash. 


If you want Hartford nation-wide insurance, or if you are insured in the Hartford and 
while away from home suffer a loss, call any Western Union office in the United States, or 
the Canadian National Telegraphs, in Canada, and you will be given the name of the 
nearest Hartford Agent. If a broker handles your insurance, ask him 
to procure for you a Hartford policy. 


HARTFORD 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. + AND THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY CO. 


HARTFORD « CONNECTICUT 





Write practically every form of insurance except life insurance 
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TRUCKS AND COMMERCIAL CARS 


Ford V-8 Trucks and Commercial Cars have been THE onky TRUCK AT any Pi 
PROVED BY THE PAST .. . right on the job... all 


over the world . . . with the toughest loads. . . over THAT GIVES YOU ale THESE FEATU 


the roughest roads ... in desert heat and arctic tei incl init ‘ 

a -horsepower V- ruc ngine with improved cx 
cold. They have proved their reliability and econ- All the time-tested reliability and economy featur 
omy in billions of miles of service . . . ranging from retained. @ Quick-action safety brakes with rib-c 
neighborhood deliveries to long-distance hauls. score-resisting, cast alloy-iron drums. ¢ Heavy-du 

speed transmission with all forward gears on roller o 

Cost records of owners in all parts of the coun- bearings. e Full torque-tube and radius-rod driv 
Heavy-duty, 11-inch centri-force clutch. e Full-flo 
rear axle with straddle-mounted driving pinion. e St 
all economy, as well as fuel and oil costs. Interest rugged frame with long, straight side membe: 
and depreciation write-offs are lower because of Correct load distribution. Cab-to-axle dimension unu 
i long in proportion to wheelbase. e All-steel coup 

low first cost with Safety Glass standard equipment in all win: 


try prove V-8 Economy. These records inciude over- 


Maintenance expense is reduced, because of V-8 
Reliability and because of Ford’s engine and parts 
exchange privileges. Insurance, taxes and wages are 
less, because V-8 Performance does many jobs that 
formerly called for more or heavier trucks. 

The 1936 Ford V-8 Trucks and Commercial Cars 
have been IMPROVED FOR THE FUTURE. Brakes are 
better... steering is easier . . . cooling is improved 

. appearance is smarter. Call your Ford dealer 
today and set a date for an ‘‘on-the-job’’ test... 
with your own loads ... over your own roads... 
with your own driver... and get the FACTS. 
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